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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The mid-west farm belt was the battleground 
to which both leading candidates for the presi- 
dency carried in person their fight for election 
last week. See “The Political Week,” on Page 
Six. 

After spending two and a half days at his 
desk at the White House, President Roosevelt 
cast aside the role of executive and embarked 
Thursday as candidate on a speaking tour of 
5,000 miles and into eleven States. See “The 
President's Week,” on Page Four. 


On Friday Governor Landon began the 
fourth stumping jaunt of his campaign, during 
which he will visit the so-called key States of 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. Details 
in “The Political Week,” on Page Six. 


First major speech of Candidate Roosevelt's 
swing, delivered at St. Paul on Friday night, 
was both a reply to Governor Landon’s attack 
on the Administration’s farm policies and also 
a defense of its reciprocal trade agreements. 


Full text of St. Paul address on Page Fifteen. | 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


At about the same time, in Chicago, Candi- 
date Landon was firing a broadside at the Ad- 
ministration’s spending policies, which Mr. 
Roosevelt had ‘defended vigorously in his 
speech the previous week at the Pittsburgh 
ball park. Full text of Roosevelt Pittsburgh 
speech on Page Ten. 


Governor Landon pledged himself to balance 
the federal budget without depriving the needy 
of relief, without refusing necessary aid to 
farmers and “without swamping the country 
with taxes.” Full text of Landon Chicago 
speech on Page Ten. 


RECIPROCITY AGREEMENTS 


The reciprocal trade agreements apparently 
have become a major issue in the campaign. 
Governor Landon criticized them in a recent 
speech at Minneapolis, and Secretary of State 
Hull, principal champion and negotiator of the 
agreements, defended them with equal vigor in 
a campaign speech last week in the same city. 
Text of Landon reciprocal trade speech and 
Secretary Hull's reply will be found on Page 
Fourteen. 


Sharp division is also to be noted among 
newspaper editors in their comments on the 
Government’s trade policies, discussing the ex- 
cess of imports over exports in the first ‘half 
of the year. See ‘What the Press of the Nation 
Thinks About What the Government is Doing,” 
on Page Twelve. 


Twenty-six million persons have a cash stake 
in the argument now going on over terms 
of the old-age insurance law that goes into ef- 
fect on January 1. What is the argument all 
about? Read special article on this interesting 
subject on Page Three. 


BURDEN OF PRIVATE DEBT 
Seeking causes of the depression, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board instituteda 
study to determine whether business was try- 
ing to carry too Jarge a burden of private debt. 
The conclusions reached as the result of this 
study are set forth in an article on Page Five. 


International politics appears to be the fly in 
the peace ointment. Just when things were look- 
ing a little better abroad, a feverish race of 
diplomacy gets under way in London to head 
off a major clash. See “The Tide of World Af- 
fairs,” on Page Eleven. 

If war comes in Europe, forces now at work 
in this country intend that we shall keep out of 
it. Finishing touches were put last week to a 
definite peace program, which is to be brought 
to the attention of Congress at its coming ses- 


sion. Special article on Page Nine. 


THE WORLD’S MONEY 


All nations appear desirous of avoiding a 
“money war.” How the governments of many 
countries have revised their monetary systems 
since devaluation of the franc is told in a sum- 
mary gleaned from official reports to Govern- 
ment agencies. See article on Page Nineteen, 


The time has come for voters to make an ap- 
praisal of the New Deal to enable them to de- 
termine whether the Administration, on its 
record, should be continued another four years. 
In his article this week, under the heading, 
“The Good and the Bad,” David Lawrence re- 
views the accomplishments of the Roosevelt 
Administration and submits his conclusions 
therefrom. Page Twenty. 
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The Political Battleground—Middle West: 
Candidates Break All Records For Travel 


A swings into the crucial stage of its 
final three weeks, Presidential candi- 
dacies are soaring into all-time high records of 
travel. 

The accompanying pictogram shows the 
routes traveled by Governor Landon of Kansas, 
Republican candidate for President, since his 
nomination at Cleveland, on June 11, and by 
President Roosevelt since his renomination at 
Philadelphia on June 27. 

Both candidates have concentrated on the Mid- 

west and the East, without extending their 
battle lines into the Far West or the deep 
South. 

The solid lines in the pictogram show their 
travel up to, but not including, October 11, 
President Roosevelt having traversed 14,687 
miles and Governor Landon 11,180. The dotted 
lines trace the continuance of their present 
campaign tours through this week up to their 
conclusion at Hyde Park and Topeka, respec- 
tively, by the next week-end, which increases 
the mileage to 17,927 for Roosevelt and 12,360 
for Landon. 

This mileage includes not only political but 
non-political journeyings during those periods. 


MORE THAN ROUND THE WORLD 


The combined mileage of these two candi- 
dates so far is the equivalent of about one-tenth 
of the entire main-track mileage of all the prin- 
cipal steam railway lines in continental United 
States. It exceeds by about 2,000 miles the 
circumference of the earth. 

The present campaign trip of the President 
was planned with an itinerary covering 5,000 
miles, passing through more than a dozen 
States and as far west as Denver. The present 
campaign trip of Governor Landon is a 2,400 
mile eight-day trip through Illinois, Mithigan, 
Ohio and Indiana. 

Counting in this week’s continuation of those 


S THE national political campaign + 18 of more than 30,000 miles since the nominat- 


ing conventions. 

Never before in the history of political cam- 
paigns has there been such record of distance 
traveled by Presidential candidates. Republican 
Vice Presidential Candidate Knox similarly is 
rolling up a record of his own, as he is just 
completing a 22,000 mile campaign trip. 


RECORDS SET BY TAFT AND BRYAN 

President Taft was called the most traveled 
President up to his time but that included his | 
entire term at the White House. The nearest | 
approach to the present record of President | 
Roosevelt was in a campaign 40 years ago. 

In the bitterly fought contest of 1896, Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, of Nebraska, Democratic candi- 
date for President, ran up a total of 18,009 
miles after his nomination. That record, how- 
ever, will be considerably eclipsed by President 
Roosevelt during the remaining 22 days of the 
campaign. 

Mr. Roosevelt also has beaten Mr, Bryan in 
the latter’s record of people addressed. Mr. 
Bryan is said to have talked to five millions of 
people in that record campaign, besides the in- 
numerable informal rear-platform talks from 
his special train. But that was before the days | 
of the radio. Nowadays every major speech of | 
both major candidates is broadcast to millions 
of people by radio. There is no way of estimat- 
ing how many have listened to the speeches of 
President Roosevelt and Governor Landon in 
the course of the tours shown in the pictogram. 


WHAT PRESENT RIVALS HAVE DONE 


In the 107 days since the renomination of 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Roosevelt has been at 
Washington 28 days and away from Washing- 
ton 79 days, including 30 days at his Summer 
home at Hyde Park, N. Y. He will go direct 
from his present western trip to Hyde Park, 
being due there on October 17. When the 
President will return to the national capital at 


trips, there is a combined mileage up to October , Washington has not been announced. He has | 


+ campaign engagements at New York City Oc- 


tober 28 and 30 and he is to be at Hyde Park, 
to make a radio address on election eve. 

In the 123 days since the nomination of Gov- 
ernor Landon, Mr. Landon has been at his State 
capital, Topeka, 73 days and has been away 
from Topeka 50 days, including 17 days at his 
Summer camp at Estes Park, 7,600 miles up in 
the Rocky Mountains near Denver. He will 
return to Topeka from his present campaign 
trip on October 15. 


TRAVEL LINES CROSSED 

The travel lines of the two candidates have 
crossed but not on the same dates except when 
they met at the drought conference of the gov- 
ernors of the Great Plains region at Des Moines, 
Iowa, September 3. The President's trips are 
bounded on the west by Salt Lake City; on the 
north by Quebec there he paid an official visit 
to the Governor General of Canada: on the 
east by Nova Scotia whence he ¢ruised as skip- 
per of his yacht, the “Sewanna”, with its official 
convoy, the “Potomac”; and on the south by 
Charlotte, N. C., where he addressed the “Green 
Pastures rally.” Governor Landon’s itinerary 
ranged from Denyer to Portland, Me., as far 
north as Minneapolis, without touching any 
southern State. 

Neither candidate has visited the Pacific 
coast States since the conventions, nor has 
either candidate made any major speeches in 
the South, except the President’s speeches in 
Virginia and North Carolina, since the nomina- 
tions. No major speech has been made, or 
planned so far, besides these two sections, in 
Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah and Vermont, 
though some of those States have been trav- 
ersed since June. 

Both President Roosevelt and Governor Lan- 
don travel by special trains or special car on all 
these travels, or by short motor trips, 
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A LOOK AHEAD — FUTURE TRENDS 
ABOR troubles are likely to become in- 
creasingly important over the months 


L ahead. They constitute the one big 


cloud on an otherwise bright business outlook. 


Labor leaders, being friendly to the Admin- 
istration, so far have succeeded in their efforts 
to avert serious trouble during the campaign, 
But they have been holding off a shipping strike 
on the Pacific coast only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. That battle may flare before November, 
It would be a signal for other disputes to break 
out, with strong chance that the shipping argue 
ment would extend to gulf coast ports and the 
eastern seaboard. 


Steel situation is getting ripe for demands on 
the part of the new labor organizations. 


Coal agreements will be ending with a chance 
of serious trouble there, now that federal con- 
trols are out, r 


The textile industry offers another sore spot. 

The months ahead will likely see labor mak- 
ing broader demands than in any period since 
1919. 


CHANCES FOR LABOR PEACE 
Any peace between A. F. of L. and the CIO 
will be on John L. Lewis’ terms. Industrial vs. 
craft union fight is turning strongly in favor of 
industrial union. 


Strikes could cause a set-back in upward 
business trend but plans now being made to 
cushion them would be likely to minimize their 
effect if they should come, 


Part of the dividend bonanza expected in the 
next two months as result of operations of new 
revenue law will likely go toward swelling 
already large funds seeking investment. 


Investment funds will be increased further by 
receipt of gold on way to this country and 
through Treasury payments to meet govern- 
mental expenditures. 

This rising tendency will be offset to some 
[Continued on Page 3, Column Lj 
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Underwood & Underwood 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST WAR 
Five groups, opposing war and increased armaments, 
hold a three-day meeting in Washington to plan a 
legislative campaign to be laid before the next ses- 
sion of Congress. Left to right: Frederick W. 
Libby, director of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War; Miss Jeanette Rankin, first woman 
ever elected to Congress and who voted against the 

declaration of war with Germany. 





Bulletin of Recovery: 


2,000,000 New Jobs 


Since the beginning of this year 
America has seen a return to employ- 
ment and hope by a number esti- 
mated to equal all wage earners in 
the State of Illinois. 


The estimate is by the American Federation of 
Labor, which calculates that 2,216,000 persons have 
entered into gainful employment between January 
1 and the end of the Summer. 

Another aspect of this impressive recovery. is de- 
picted by Secretary of Commerce Roper, who an- 
nounces that his Department measures the rate of 
industrial production at only 10 per cent below the 
corresponding period of 1929. 

How may this tide be kept rising? 

Dr, Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brook- 
ings Institution and author of a searching study of 
America’s economic system, tells the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce that the key policy is this: 

To keep prices from rising if they can not be re- 
duced, and to increase wage payments. Profits, 
he declares, will then go up as result of increasing 
volume of production, supported in its turn by en- 
larged buying power of wage earners. 





Mr. Landon on Deficits 
And How to End Them 


The perils of Federal deficits and 
some means for their early erasure 
are set forth to the electorate by Re- 
publican candidate Alfred M. Landon 
in an address at Chicago. 


The speech is a reply to the President’s at 
Pittsburgh, in which he had declared that the 
billions of dollars borrowed during his Adminis- 
tration had saved the country from ruin and turned 
its income upward, thereby providing a basis for 
larger Government revenues. 

Mr. Landon attacks Federal deficits as the door- 
way to bankruptcy and deeper depression, using 
words quoted from an address by Mr. Roosevelt at 
Pittsburgh in 1932. 

Turning to the “record,” Mr. Landon points to 
larger expenditures by the Administration, heavier 
taxes and an increase in debt. 

Separating the regular and emergency expendi- 
tures, a procedure by the Administration which he 
describes as keeping two sets of books, he shows a 
rise in the regular outlays and higher relief out- 
lays than in 1934. 

Mr. Landon’s pledge: To balance the budget by 
ending waste and political use of public funds and 
by common-sense administration, but not by de- 
priving the needy of relief, refusing necessary aid 
to farmers or swamping the country with taxes. 
(“Government Spending,” page 10.) 





. Overhead Costs 
Of Relief Program 


Spotlighting the cost of administer- 
ing the work relief program, criticism 
of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion draws forth replies designed to 
show how much or how little money 
can be saved by “taking it out of the 
hides of politicians.” 


The issue arises as Republican candidate for the 

Presidency, Alfred M. Landon, accuses the Admin- 
» istration of censoring news and the sources of news 
‘by withholding the figures on the cost of adminis- 
* tering relief. 
~ WPA Administrator Hopkins, characterizing the 
»charge as-a “red herring,” announces that the 
overhead cost of putting into effect the program of 
“little public works” is 4.87 per cent of the entire 
“outlay. Regional differences are noted, the cost in a 
centralized district like New York City being about 
3 per-cent, while the cost in Kansas is said to be 6 
per cent. 

If the total of all relief programs is taken into 
account, Mr. Hopkins declares, the administrative 
expense runs to about 7 per cent, as shown by regu- 
larly released statements by the Treasury. 

If this percentage is calculated on an annua! re- 
lief outlay of 3,000 million dollars, the maximum 
“amount from which savings on administration 
,. might be obtained is shown to be 210 million dollars. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 








Uncle Sam's Dilemma 
In the Far East 


In a final gesture for saving some 
portion of the Naval Limitation 
Treaty between America, Great Brit- 
ain and Japan, which expires on Dec. 
31, the British government asks the 
United States and Japan to continue 
the clause that bans further fortifica- 
tion of naval bases in the Pacific 
Ocean. 


As the State Department ponders what may be 
involved in the question, Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson and the Navy League provide this com- 
ment: 

Says Mr. Swanson: “Fortifications must be met 
with fortifications; menace with menace.” 

The Navy League, organized to encourage build- 
ing of a large Navy, professes to see the hand of 
Japan behind the proposal. Japan is represented 
as seeking to freeze American strength in the Pa- 
cific while increasing her own so as to shut the door 
of Chinese trade to America. 

Importance of the question now before the State 
Department: It presents a tangible choice between 
two policies. One is to press for the “open door” 
in China, backed by American armaments in the 
Orient. The other is to gradually withdraw from 
Far Eastern commitments, leaving Japan to strug- 
gle for empire with the Russian colossus and the 
awakening nationalism of China. (“Tide of World 
Affairs,” page 11.) 





Wings Over the Pacific: 
Passenger Service Begins 


Passenger service by air across the 
Pacific Ocean moves from the realm 
of the spectacular to an every-day 
matter as the first such flight is com- 
pleted. 


Covering the distance from San Francisco to 
Manila, the China clipper plane’s cruise is prepara- 
tory to the regular schedule to be begun on 
October 21. 

This service, for which clearance is issued by the 
Department of Commerce, follows by a little over 
a year the inauguration of a mail service over the 
same 8,000-mile route. The, planes make inter- 
mediate landings at Hawaii, Midway and Guam 
islands. 

Among the safety devices installed to overcome 
the menace of adverse weather and fogs is an auto- 





matic directive instrument, which insures continu- 
ance of the plane in the path of radio beams. 

Foreshortened thus to a four-days’ traveling 
time is the distance which separates America from 
the Orient where Uncle Sam currently faces the 
problem of continuing his defense of the Philippine 
Islands after they attain independence in 1945 or 
leaving them to shift for themselves. 





Consumer Cooperatives 
As New Economic Pattern 


To encourage the spread of a new 
economic pattern, leaders in the con- 
sumer cooperative movement in the 
United States meet at Columbus, 
Ohio, discussing progress, plans, 
obstacles. . 


Dr. James P. Warbasse, president of the Coopera- 
tive League, outlines the four steps by which, he 
declares, a profit economic system can transform 
itself into a cooperative system without shock or 
without any action by Government. 

These steps are: First, popular instruction in 








in. 





—Underwood & Underwood 
A SURVEY OF BROADCASTING 
Members of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion begin a series of hearings that may result in a 
general readjustment of many domestic broadcasting 
services and which will probably include changes of 
wave length and possible increases in power. Left to 
right: Commissioner Anning §S. Prall, Chairman of 
the FCC, who is presiding at the hearings, holding a 
conference with Judge Eugene O. Sykes, chairman 
of the FCC’s Broadcast Division. 








the value of the system; second, restriction of vot- 
ing power in the cooperatives to one stockholder— 
one vote; third, limitation of profits to stock- 
holders at the legal rate of interest; fourth, sales 
to members and others at current prices with the 
savings returned to members in proportion to their 
purchases. 

Advantages of the system are stated thus: 

“It enhances the purchasing power of the popu- 
lation, not only by rebating 6 or 7 per cent of pur- 
chase price to members, but also, through its in- 
fluence as a large distribution system, by tending 
to lower the consumer price level. 

Cooperative purchases through such organiza- 
tions in the United States are declared to total 
about 400 million dollars yearly, which compares 
with about 3 billion dollars yearly in England. 

Meanwhile the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce protests what it declares to be favoritism 
toward cooperatives in Federal and State taxation 
laws. 





Peace Parleys 
In Labor's Civil Strife 


Peace parleys open between the two 
factions whose strife has threatened 
a separation of organized labor into 
opposing camps—one favoring indus- 
trial unions in mass production in- 
dustries, and the other committed to 
preserving the power of craft unions. 


The first group of ten international unions led by 
John L. Lewis is now under suspension by action 
of the executive committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The ten, with three others not 
suspended, constitute the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. 

One of the three not suspended, the Cap and 
Millinery Workers, meeting in convention at New 
York, provides the bridge on which peace negotia- 
tions are opened. 

This union, whose major section had affiliated 


, with the insurgent group, declares that unity in 


the labor movement is ‘the paramount considera- 
tion but votes to support industrial organization. 
Its president, Max Zaritsky, is instructed to seek 
peace between the factions. 

Mr. Zaritsky proposes these terms: 

First, that the suspended unions be permitted to 
take part in the A. F. of L.’s convention in Novem- 
ber, which decides on the question of expelling the 
unions. Their strength would prevent expulsion, 
which requires a two-thirds majority. 

Second, that both factions in the meantime work 
out a basis of compromise. 

Mr. Lewis accepts the terms. Mr. Green promises 
to lay them before the A. F. of L’s executive com- 
mittee. (‘Labor Peace Parley,” page 17.) 
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INSIDERS hint the TVA is 
ready to give up its plan of a defi- 
nite yardstick for electric power 
rates in return for an end to law- 
suits now blocking its full devel- 
opment and for a strong hand in 
actual rate making. 

a 2 


THOSE CLOSE to the White 
House privately say President 
Roosevelt still does not go to the 
official sources for his figures on 
national income, leaving a mystery 
in government departments over 
the real source. 

*x* * * 
RED TAPE is tangling the ma- 
chinery for disbursement of soil 
conservation checks to 4,000,000 
farmers with chances against any 
big flow for another month, al- 
though the money is due. } 

a a 


STATE AND TREASURY De- 
partment heads were surprised 
when Mussolini came into line on 
the international currency under- 
standing and now privately pre- 
dict that Hitler is “on the spot” 
and will have to join up. 
x * 


ONE STORY going the rounds 
has high Treasury officials lined 
up in two warring factions at odds 
over the type of amendments to 
be urged for the new tax on un- 
distributed corporation earnings. 


7 
| 


The side standing for few changes 
in the law. as it appears in the 
statute book is said to have Sec- 
retary Morgenthau’s ear. 

* #8 


ORDERS have gone out behind- 
the-scenes for a full mustering of 
oratorical strength in the cabinet 
during the final weeks of the pres- 
ent campaign. ' 


* * OK 


CONFIDENTIAL reports from 
certain high Administration quar- 
ters reveal a kind of tolerance of 
the trade agreements program has 
been developing in recent weeks 
into a genuine enthusiasm for the 
program. 


* * 


THE END is in sight for Dr. 
Rexford G. Tugwell’s Resettle- 
ment Administration after little 
more than a year of functioning. 
Idea is to fit it into Department 
of Agriculture. 


* * * 


THERE IS a move under way to 
have the new Congress air 
charges that the cost of adminis- 
tering the Works Program Ad- 
ministration is excessive. 


Eee 


IT IS JUST becoming known 
that the Treasury Department is 
conducting a survey of the realty 
assets of the Federal Government 


to adjust the figures because of 
recent purchases and rising real 
estate values. It is expected that 
the task will be completed in time 
to make a report to Congress in 
January. 


* * * 


THE PERSONNEL of certain 
Department of Commerce offices 
in Europe are functioning so 
poorly that a high official of the 
Department has been dispatched 
to investigate the situation. 


* * & 
DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE “higher ups” are an- 
noyed at the back-seat position 
they have been forced to take in 


America’s part of the currency . 


agreement. It seems that their 
experts were not consulted dur- 
ing the preliminary arrange- 
ments, and that official news of 
the developments abroad comes to 


'' them only as the State. Depart- 


ment permits. 
* * * 


ONE IMPORTANT member of 
Congress, opposed to further 
blank check appropriations for 
the emergency work approved by 
the Executive, notwithstanding 
his sponsorship of them in past 
sessions, privately reports he is 
going to urge those in charge of 
the various supply bills to hold 
down on appropriations as much 





+ much as possible in the 75th Con- 


gress. 
‘* « 


LONG TENSION between Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and Dr. Tugwell, Under-sec- 
retary of Agriculture and Reset- 
tlement Administrator, has ap- 
proached breaking point, with 
Wallace in favored position at 
the White House. 


oe Ss 


THE INSIDE word on the power 
pool conference between the TVA 
and the private utilities is that, on 
Noveniber 3, the present agreement 
with the utilities will be extended 
for two or three months on the 
present basis. Conversations will 
then proceed with the short-term 
agreement acting as a pressure fac- 
tor making for agreement on pool- 
ing of power facilities. 

XK x * 
AMERICAN officials do not favor 
the British proposal for extending 
the ban on Pacific bases and forti- 
fications after the year end when 
the Washington Treaty expires be- 
cause of uncertainty as to Japan- 
ese rearmament and imperialistic 
designs, 

a *« gos 
MILITARY and naval officials are 
privately said to be in disagree- 
ment over the extent and location 
of defense works in the Pacific. 
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DEFENSES IN THE PACIFIC 
Commenting on the suggestion by Great Britain 
that the provision contained in the Naval Limita- 
tion Treaty which bars further fortification of naval 
bases in the Pacific be continued after the Treaty 
expires on Dec. 31, Secretary of the Navy Claude 
A. Swanson says: “Fortifications must be met with 

fortifications; menace with menace.” 





American Preparedness 
Against Currency Chaos 


As the various countries of the world 
adjust their money systems to the 
devaluation recently carried out by 
France, President Roosevelt directs 
the attention of the country to the 
device by which the interests of 
America may be safeguarded in the 
premises. 


How might American interests be affected by 
devaluing of important foreign currencies? 

The President answers that the danger is pos- 
sible destruction of domestic values, as foreign 
nations are rendered less able to buy American 
goods but increasingly able to sell to America and 
other countries at lower prices. 

The protective device is the power to change the 
gold content of the dollar, a power granted to the 
President in 1933 but which expires on January 30 
next unless renewed by Congress. It has been used 
to lower the old dollar content by 41 per cent and 
might be exercised in a further devaluation to 50 
per cent. 

Use of the power is considered by the President 
as a last resort in the event of an unexpected 
world convulsion. The current move by France, 
The Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy and several 
other countries is regarded as a corrective action 
that will lead to lowering of trade barriers. (“Re- 
adjusting Currencies,” page 19.) 





Trade Agreement: 
An Official Defense 


As negotiations proceed looking to- 
ward the most important reciprocal 
trade agreement yet attempted, Sec- 
retary of State Hull sets forth what 
he calls, not a defense of the agree- 
ments, but a “fair and honest exam- 
ination of the facts.” 


The agreement in prospect is with Great Britain, 
which, with the Canadian and French pacts, would 
make the three chief exhibits of the program to 
date. Twelve others have been concluded. 

The first point made by Mr. Hull, speaking at 
Minneapolis, Minn., is that these agreements are 
instruments for furthering, not only prosperity, but 
peace. “They are,” he declares, “solvents for eco- 
nomic distress, which breeds war.” 

Then he replies to statements made regarding 
the program by Governor Alfred M. Landon. 

Agreeing with Governor Landon’s statement that 
“the farmer has been sold down the river,” Mr. 
Hull asserts that it was the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act of 1931 which did the “selling,” an Act which 
raised tariffs and thereby cut down the ability of 
other nations to buy American agricultural 
products. 

Then taking up the charge that the agreements 
handed over the domestic market to foreigners, Mr. 
Hull points out that, of the 274 million dollars’ in- 
crease in agricultural imports last year, only 13 
million dollars’ worth had any relation to trade 
agreements, the rest being in non-competitive 
products or commodities needed as a result of the 
1934 drought. (“Reciprocity,” page 14.) 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


The Supreme Court opens its Autumn , session, 
preparing to hear argument on cases involving 
PWA loans for municipal electric plants, the valid- 
ity of the National Labor Relations Act and other 
recent laws. Three States ask a rehearing on the 
New York law providing for minimum wages for 
women, 

Injunction suits against collection of social se- 
curity taxes in Alabama are brought by hundreds 
of corporations, encouraged by granting of one 
temporary injunction. The tax involved is a State 
unemployment compensation tax, but the Federal 
Government joins in the defense because principles 
involved apply also to the Federal taxes to be levied 
for this purpose. 

Two-thirds repaid are all the loans made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to banks, rail- 
roads and other private borrowers. This leaves 
about 2 billion dollars still outstanding from the 
6,252 million dollars lent—an amount which is 
about half of the present recoverable assets of the 
Government when all other agencies are counted in. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued From Page 1.) 


extent by seasonal increase in 
currency circulation and a pos- 
sible reversal of the gold flow 
which will diminish reserve 
funds. Excess reserves, which 
are still large, will cushion 
these demands on the banking 
structure and no_ substantial 
change in money markets is likely 
until the reserves are materially 
lowered. 

Look for a continuance in the 
rise of “other Joans” in statements 
of commercial banks. The total, 
representing largely advances to 
industrial and business enter- 
prises, now stands close to four 
billion dollars, high peak for 
many years. 

New Supreme Court tests of 
federal powers are likely to play 
a big part in Washington de- 
velopments. 

The court will soon be called on 
to outline the Jimits to govern- 
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+ THE OLD-AGE PENSION PLAN: A MANY-SIDED ARGUMENT + 


TWENTY-SIX _ million 

American workers have a 
cash stake in the argument now 
going on over terms of the old- 
age insurance law that goes 
into effect on January 1. 

Mr. Roosevelt is preparing to 
defend the plan that involves 
the forced saving of part of the 
wage of every worker in Ameri- 
can business and industry. 

Others, including political 
opponents, the non-partisan 
Twentieth Century Fund and 
some experts in the field of 
social insurance, criticize the 
plan as faulty in principle and 
in administration. 


Politicians, administrative offi- 
cials, statistical experts and econo- 
mists all are in on the argument. 

Thus far, all evidence shows, the 
workers who are to do the con- 
tributing and who are to share in 
the responsibilities and benefits of 
the coming program, have had little 
to say. The reason? 
cause, as social security board offi- 
cials explain, American workers 
have had little information about 
what is in store for them. 

What is the argument all about? 
What is the dollar and cents mean- 
ing of the old age insurance plan 
to the individual worker? 


So far as 26,000,000 wage earners 
are concerned their first personal 
acquaintance with social security 
will be made after January 1. All 
pay, up to $3,000, earned after that 
date, will have deducted from it a 
flat 1 per cent. This money, to- 
gether with 1 per cent from the em- 
ployer, will be sent to Washington 
to go into a savings account for 
each individual wage earner. 

Right there the argument starts. 

The reason is that under the old 
age insurance plan every worker is 
supposed to save enough—supple- 
mented by an equal contribution 
from his employer—so that by the 
time he is 65 his savings will en- 
title him to a monthly annuity pay- 
ment for the remainder of his life 
Or if he dies before the savings are 
used up, they then go to his heirs, 


SAVING FOR ANNUITIES 
But can workers save enough, 
even when supplemented by contri- 
butions from employers, to provide 
| themselves with adequate annuities? 
Under terms of the social insur- 
ance plan, savings of individual 
workers rise gradually to 3 per cent 
| of their income and contributions 
from employers rise to a like 
amount. 
Yet, critics of the plan point out 
their arguments, if a worker, 


ment control over relations be- | 
tween employers and employes; 
to decide the lengths to which the 
government may go in denying 
use of mails to citizens as a means 
of forcing them to accept regula- 
tion; and to determine the extent 
to which the government can go 
in spending money in a way to 
aid government competition with 
citizens. 

Utility holding company act, 
national Jabor relations act and 
PWA grants of money to munici- 
palities for use in building power 
plants, all are involved in cases 
due for early Supreme Court at- 
tention. 


Despite recent Russian threats 
outlook for peace in Europe is 
better than it has been for some 
time. Italy, lining up with Brit- 
ain and France on monetary pol- 
icy, isolates Germany and breaks 
the fascist front. 


Removal of many import quotas 
in France, scaling down of tariffs 
in France and Italy, revaluation | 
of monies on pre-depression rela- | 
tionships, decision to hold pound 
and dollar at approximate ratio 
of 4.86 to 1—all mean removal of 
many shackles from international 
business and prospect of lessened 
tensions. 


in 


$100 a month, should have regular 
employment at that wage for 20 
| years, putting aside the amount re- 
quired by the Government, he 
would be entitled to only $32.50 a 
month for the remainder of his life. 
But to enjoy that $32.50 he would 
need to quit his job. 
Or, taking a higher salaried 
, ad worker. This individual, if 22 years 
world’s gold and is biggest source | 4)q and earning $3,000 a year, would 
of credit and biggest market. | need to work for 43 years without a 
Means strong pressure will be | break, saving his 3 per cent a year, 
exerted here to carry reciprocal | to be entitled to an annuity of $85 
trade agreement plan further, in- | 2 Month at 65. Again, he would 
- A | need to stop work in order to ob- 
volving more tariff reductions. | tain the $85 monthly. 
| CASES OF OLDER WORKERS 
Then there are the cases of older 
workers. If a man now 60 should 
draw wages of $3,000 a year for five 
years, he would be entitled to $25 
a month on retirement at 65. 
he earned $2,000 he would be en- 
titled to an annuity of $21 a month | 


Fight likely to be on again and if his income was $1,000 he | 


over ocean mail subsidy if Roper would get $17 a month provided he | 


1 . had worked five years. 
pian is recommended to Congress The catch in this situation, now | 
by the President. 


| coming to light, is that at present 38 


Sucess of plan will depend on 
American policies, owing to fact 
this country holds most of 


Government subsidy of a trans- 
Atlantic airship service as pro- 
posed by Secretary Roper is due 
for a great deal of opposition 
from those who opposed subsidies 
for ocean mail lines when that 
issue was before last Congress. 
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Simply be- 


now 45 years of age, and earning | 
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Plan Effective January 1, Finds Officials and Critics at Odds 


Over Benefits of Plan to Workers and Business 


of the 48 States have old age pen- 
sion systems now paying benefits to 
persons who grow old and who are 
indigent. To help support these 
plans the Federal Treasury makes 
contributions to match those of 
the States up to $15 for each person 
being cared for. 


THRIFT NOT REQUIRED 

Thus, in States taking full ad- 
vantage of the Federal offer, aged 
persons who have saved nothing and 
who have not come under the old 
age insurance plan, would be en- 
titled to pensions of $30 a month. 
If there were two in the family, the 
pension would be $60 a month. 

To earn the right to an annuity 
of $30 a month the individual 
worker earning $100 a month would 
need to contribute his savings for 

| 20 years, while the destitute indi- 
vidual, who has saved nothing and 
who has no resources would be en- 
titled to equally as much as a pure 
gift. 

But aren’t the contributions from 
workers to the old age insurance 
fund going to be small in any event, 
amounting to but 1 per cent of their 
wages at the start and rising gradu- 
ally to 3 per cent? 


The answer now being given to 
that question by those who are 
studying the whole problem is that 
even this relatively small contribu- 
tion amounts to more than most 
American workers can afford. 

They say that even back in 1929, 
not far from three-quarters of the 
families of American wage earners 
in cities and towns, lacked sufficient 
income to provide themselves with 
an adequate diet. The savings of 
families with less than $2,000 a year 
income—making up the bulk of the 
population—amounted to 1.6 per 
cent of the total earnings. 

In other words, critics of the plan 
are contending that American work- 
ers can not afford to make the sav- 
ings that the Government now will 
force them to make, without sacri- 
ficing on necessities. 

Before the new old age insurance 
plan formally goes into effect for the 


| 26,000,000 wage earners of the country 


employed outside of agriculture’ and 
domestic service, the Government 
thus is up against two criticisms: 
One, that the savings to be made, 
even when augmented by employer 
contributions and held at com- 
pound interest for many years, still 


} 


will permit payments of annuities 
smaller than many State Govern- 
ments today regard as below the 
minimum for subsistence. 

The other, that saving is forced 
on the masses of wage earners of 
the country, the bulk of whom have 
not been able to save consistently 
in the past and a large share of 
whom will have to take any sav- 
ings out of their standard of living. 

And what becomes of the money 
that will be deducted from the pay 
envelope of each American worker 
after January 1? 


| CASH INTO U. S. BONDS 


Under the law, the contributions 
of individual workers and of em- 
ployers must be used for the pur- 
pose of buying Government bonds. 
Whether the money is to be used to 
buy new Government bonds that 
may be issued to finance new defi- 
cits, or whether it is to be used to 
retire old bonds is not specifically 
set out. 

The plan is for the deductions 
from the wages of workers and the 
contributions from employers to ac- 
cumulate until they reach a total 
large enough to enable the Govern- 
ment to pay annuities without in- 


| total yet thought of. 


creasing regular taxes. The fund to 
be built, according to present plans, 
will reach $47,000,000,000, or about 
$14,000,000,000 more than the total 
present national debt. 

Interest on that huge fund at 3 
per cent will be $1,410,000,000 an- 
nually, with the interest to be met 
by taxes. Total payments from the 
fund to individuals are expected to 
reach approximately $3,000,000,000 
annually. 

Why the necessity 
large reserve? 

That is one of the questions about 
which debate is now going on. A 
reserve of that size was provided 
for in the law because the Treas- 
ury Department took the position 
in advising Congress that the con- 
tributions from workers and em- 
ployers should be large enough to 
finance the whole annuity program 
without the necessity for new taxes. 

But in taking that position, critics 
of the plan say, the Treasury made 


for such a 


| necessary the creation of a reserve 


fund greater in size than any debt 
If $47,000,000,- 
000 is to be saved then Congress 
would need to find a way to enlarge 
the national debt to that figure and 








to hold it as high as that or higher. 

Under the program as outlined, 
no annuities will be paid out until 
1942—five years after the first savings 
are made. By that time the fund 
will have reached about $4,000,000,- 
000. 


PROGRAM REVISION FORESEEN 

Then there are other questions 
being raised. 

One is: What assurance is there 
that a worker after saving for 20 
or 30 years to earn the right to an 
annuity of from $30 to $50 will be 
able to buy as much with that 
money as he could have bought if 
he had been permitted to spend it 
at the time it was earned? 

Another: What assurance is 
there that the annuities now plan- 
ned will be large enough to support 
an individual at the prices that 
may prevail 30 or 40 years from 
now? 

A third: What is to become of 
the groups in the population, in- 
cluding agricultural workers and 
domestic servants, who now are not 
included in the system of com- 
pulsory saving? 

The answer to these and other 
questions, given by the Social Se- 
curity Board, is that the law as now 
drawn is an experiment and that 
the payments to begin next January 
will start the wheels of a program 
that will be changed frequently in 

/ the years ahead. 
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T'S LONDON, foggy London, in the year 1856. 
An 18-year-old boy is busy in his home-made 
chemical laboratory. 
All day he has been experimenting with coal tar, 
trying to find some practical use for it. But so far he 
has made no progress. All he has to show for his 
day’s work is a beaker of filthy, oily liquid. 

He is discouraged. He goes to the sink to pour it 
out. He adds a bit of alcohol, perhaps so that he 
can clean the glass beaker more easily. He stares in 
amazement. 

“Wait!” he cries to the empty room. “It’s turning 
purple! There’s something queer about this tar.” 

How fortunate for us that young Bill Perkin, the 
boy chemist, did not pour out the filthy residue of 
his day’s experiments! How very fortunate, indeed, 
that he sensed the fabulous Unseen Value of coal tar. 

For that beaker of purple liquid held the secret 
of new dyes, new drugs, new medicines, new per- 
fumes, new flavorings! Many important and useful 
products, too numerous to mention, came in time 


ABillion-Dollar Industry 


from coal tar. Young Perkin’s discovery revolution- 
ized the chemical industry, and proved to be of 


incalculable benefit to mankind. 
* * * 


What has coal tar to do with automobiles? Just this! 
Cars, too, can have enormous Unseen Value. 

Today every man who buys a car realizes that 
there is something far more important than the ma- 
terials from which the car is made—more significant 
than beauty, power, safety or speed. The Chrysler 
Corporation has made America conscious of this 
vital Unseen Value. 

The man who drives a Chrysler-built car well 
knows the pride and confidence that go with owner- 
ship of a Plymouth, Dodge passenger-car or truck, 
De Soto, Chrysler! Behind these cars is far, far more 
than the busy factories in which they are built. Be- 
hind these cars is devotion to an inspiring ideal. 


Look beyond Beauty, Safety and Speed 


It has been the ideal of the Chrysler Corporation to 
improve cars in every possible way, and to keep 
improving them. Chrysler engineers have dared to 

















BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
-ASK YOURSELF THESE 


6 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 

5. Has it safety-steel body? 


6. Does it drive easily? 


ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL SIX 


build the cars of their dreams—have pioneered one 
great advance after another—have created master- 
pieces of perfection. 

Because of this, about every fourth car sold today 
is a Chrysler-built car! Of all American motor man- 
ufacturers, Chrysler Corporation alone exceeded in 
1935 its rate of production for the boom year of 1929. 

We ask you to bear these facts in mind when you 
buy a car. We ask you to consider the exceptional 
Unseen Value of the famous cars and trucks built 
by Chrysler. 


CHRYSLER 
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A Campaign Odyssey 
In A Modern Manner 


NCE again the quadrennial epi- 

demic of political schizophrenia 
has descended upon the White House. 
Few Presidents have escaped it, none 
has borne it with less apparent ex- 
ternal effects than the present incum- 
bent. Or, perhaps, since he is now 
embarked on a 5,000 mile odyssey 
which takes him to the roof of the 
Great Divide, we might better say, 
the absent incumbent. 


his type of schizophrenia, or split personality, as 
defined with poetic license of course, is the phe- 
nomenon that causes the Chief Executive to bi-sect 
his official self in twain and become both President 
and Candidate at once—if he hopes to be President 
twice. 

Some of the lesser Republics that flourish in the 
sun of democracy, when they feel the need of 
variety to spice the nation’s life, stage a revolution. 
But the United States merely hoids an election and 
since one is now imminent, this column which as 
its title boldly proclaims is the President's Week, 
and not the Candidate’s, must assume a reminis- 
cent tone rather than one strictly diarial. 


AFTER HALF A YEAR 

Six months and more have passed since this 
correspondent had entered with his colleagues, as 
he did on the occasion of the single press confer- 
ence of the past week, the precincts of the Oval 
Office. 

Through the high windows the wide lawns 
stretched toward the blue Virginia hills. The 
Washington Monument, tall and severe, symbol of 
the beginnirlg of the world’s greatest experiment in 
democracy, looked down benignly in the autumnal 
glow. But the bright canopy of green above was 
now threadbare, its discarded beauty woven into 
a brown carpet for the earth. Within there were 
subtler changes. 

The room was much the saine. The President, 
seated characteristically, cigarette between his 
fingers, was fuller of face than half a year ago. 
But the whispered judgments of the men whose 
business it is to watch that face closely and read 
between its lines, if lines appear, seemed to con- 
firm the impression that the duties of the Candi- 
date rested no more wearingly upon its owner than 
the Presidential functions. Certainly there was no 
professional need for the presence of Dr. Ross Mc- 
Intyre, White House physician who chanced to oc- 
cupy the divan on his left. 


KEEPERS OF THE INNER PORTAL 

Thé usual staff was there. The other “Mac” who 
has kept the inner portal of the Summer White 
House and “Steve” Early,-whose relations with the 
press is no light task these controversial days. 

Present, too, was the: scholarly William Hasset 
who works some strange alchemy in his quiet cor- 
ner, making unanswerable letters answerable and 
digging up the replies to questions pertinent and 
impertinent that telegraph editors still propound 
for hapless correspondents. 

The room was well-filled, the moo@ was easy, 
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The President's Week 








PRESIDENT 


INTO CANDIDATE—GENTLEMEN OF 


THE PRESS—LAST MINUTE ARRANGEMENTS 





pleasant but not invigorating. Somehow, time, it 
seemed, stood still. Outside crackled the bitter 
controversy of political charge and counter-charge. 
Representatives of sharply inimical editorial poli- 
cies filled the room. But in the air-cooled atmos- 
phere the electric expectancy that frequently waits 
on the word of the Chief Executive seemed con- 
gealed. 

There was a hesitant and futile query as to 
whether the President had a comment on the re- 
cent remarks of Alfred Smith anent high hats and 
brown derbies et alia. Naturally the “President” 
had no comment and such sentiments as the “Can- 
didate” might have were withheld, perhaps for a 
less formal occasion. 

Only once did affairs of State call up the reflec- 
tive gesture and the quick poising of pencils. It 
was in regard to the revaluation of the dollar. This, 
of course, was fair grist for the official mill. The 
President leaned back, pursed his lips and uttered 
with deliberation a not-too-concrete reply to the 
effect that while other nations reserved the right 
to change the gold content of their coinage America 
must be protected. 


OMEN WITH A JEST 

There was little else but scattered questions as 
to the campaign itinery except one inquiry that 
served to raise a laugh out of the dead level of 
routine. Asked if in the recent conference with 
William Green, the “schism” (between the A. F. of 
L. and the Lewis group) was discussed—for some 
reason the word “schism” seemed funny—the Pres- 
ident, matching the mood, replied that they had 
skidded around the schism. 

The conference ended with an episode in 
character with the political season—the son 
of .a famous publisher. whose paper recently 
solemnly announced its parting of the ways with 
the New Deal was presented and received as cheer- 
ful a handshake and welcome—of course—as if he 
were still a loyas “F. R—B. C.” (in case you have 
forgotten, “for Roosevelt before Chicago.” 

While the newspaper men were In the Oval room 
moving picture cameras had been busy—in fact 
they had been churning most of the day, taking 
pictures of the press room, Secretary Stephen Early, 
and now they registered, not the newsmen them- 
selves, who were caught as they left, but their 
variegated headgear piled, as it always is, on the 
great mahogany table, the gift of Aguinaldo, one- 
time Philippine insurrecto leader. 


TO CHURCH AT HYDE PARK 

The week had begun at Hyde Park with the golden 
glow of Autumn touching into new beauty the trees 
along the ancient village roadway over which the 
President with his family drove to church. The 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


OFF ON A MAJOR CAMPAIGN TOUR 


CCOMPANIED by Mrs. Roosevelt and several members of the Cabinet, President Roose- 
velt leaves Washington on a special train for a final series of campaign speeches in the so- 


called “doubtful regions” of the midwest. 


Left to right: Secretary of Commerce Roper, Mrs. 


James Roosevelt, wife of the President’s oldest son, the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 





President removed his top-coat and thus, in Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s eyes symbolically scotching the charge, 
made by his opponents, that his was a “molly-cod- 
dle philosophy.” Like his cousin Theodore, the 
President, says his wife, is an exponent of a strenu- 
ous living for all, physically and spiritually. 
Monday, except for the visit of William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor— 
and that was not without its talk of votes—was 
chiefly political. On hand as guide philosopher and 
prognosticator was the cherubic Emil Hurja, master 
of campaign statistics and right bower of Sunny 
James Farley, Postmaster General-on-leave. 
Tuesday, back in the eapital,was a busy day. 
There was, first, the mail. Then came Acting Bud- 
get Director Bell and close on his heels, Secretary of 
State Hull, whose reciprocal trade treaties, now a 
campaign issue, have of late been held up by a 
suddenly internationalistic world, as samples of 
what it takes to bring back peace and prosperity. 





+ 
Joseph P. Kennedy, former head of the Securities 


and Exchange Commission and recent author of a 
book of statistical encomia of the New Deal, hurried 
in and stayed so near train time that he couldn’t 
pause to detail his visit to inquirers. 

But the major task on hand was to squeeze into 
the few days avaliable as many acceptances for the 
urgent requests for speeches on the Western itin- 
erary, first planned to begin Friday last and later 
moved up to Thursday noon. 

Before he left the President talked with W. F. 
Wasserman, Philadelphia investment banker, Arthur 
Paul, president of the Dexdale Hosiery Mills and 
Myron Taylor, chairman of the United States Steel 
corporation. 


A MACABRE INTRUDER 

Meanwhile a macabre event marred the quiet of 
the White House grounds. Along the paths, still 
heavily shaded by the ancient trees, past the happy 
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fountain sparkling within a wreath of bright flow- 
ers, Came a disconsoljate figure. He entered ‘the 
White House Offices and asked to see Secretary Mc- 
Intyre. But the White Hoyse guard whose watch- 
ful eyes scan carefully each visitor was startled to 
see blood dripping from the coatsleeves 

The man was halted, it was learned that he had 
just slashed his wrists with a razor blade in a half- 
mad hope that his case might yield him an audi- 


ence with the President. He was unemployed. 
Treatment at the White House and care at 
a hospital put him out of danger. Later it was 


reported that the thirty-six-year-old man with wife 
and family in Atlanta, claimed that it was he who 
had originated the plan for the CCC, 


RECHARTING THE ITINERARY 


The Executive Offices were a busy place. There 
was still much to be done and when the letters 
and telegrams urging at least a back-platform stop 
-n “our town” were all sifted, hours of labor gone 
for naught that decision to move up the departure 
24 hours caused many an aching heart. 

The news of the change came out late Wednes- 
day. 

The next day before the President left he was 
able to greet a group of Lutheran ministers pre- 
sented, appropriately, by Hans Luther, the German 
Ambassador, and to hold a final conference with 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation Chairman 
Jesse Jones. 
He had time, too, to issue an Executive Order 


authorizing purchase of the Peaks of Otter, a huge 
tract of land located within the boundaries of the 
Jefferson National Forest, in Virginia. 

Then dropping the somber Presidential garments, 
he drew on the flashing armor of the Candidate 
and set forth to battle in the heart of the enemy 
territory, if one can describe so harshly the broad 
fields of Kansas, where the sunflower turns (if we 
can believe the late Mr. Moore) on her god, when 
he sets, the same look that she turned when he 
rose. 


ABOARD THE CAMPAIGN SPECIAL 


If, from this point on, the reader finds these col- 
umns inconsistent with their title, such comfort 
as is available may be garnered from the remark 
which President — or Candidate, if you will — 
Roosevelt made in Iowa. He said that while some 
might call the trip political, it was really for the 
purpose of studying conditions first hand, adding 
that “the information will be useful whether I am 
elected or not.” 

As the newspapermen climbed aboard the biggest 
campaign special of history they had one thing 
with which to console themselves—one of the most 
extensive set-ups making possible the immediate 
transcription of the extemporaneous speeches, Not 
only plenty of stenographers and typists but mimeo- 
graph operators as well. For the crowds, there 
were great amplifiers making possible a much wider 
audience at the station stops. 

Cumberland, Md., was the first stop. The next 
morning Dubuque, with Iowa welcoming him with a 
chilly drizzle; through other small towns to St. 
Paul, where the originally scheduled auditorium 
meeting was abandoned and a talk from the Cap- 
itol steps was substituted; then on to Omaha for 
his Saturday night speech, broadcast by radio. 

The week ended with Washington waiting under 
sullen skies, the White House deserted and its 
Master and Mistress still facing westward, 


H. R. BAUKHAGE. 








Trade Treaty Procedure: 


An Answer to Critics 


By LYNN RAMSAY EDMINISTER 
Chief Economic Analyst, Trade Agreements Divi- 
sion, Department of State 


1 June 1934, Congress enacted the Trade Agree- 

ments Act. The act authorized the President, 
for a period of three years, to enter into trade 
agreements and, for that purpose, to modify, within 
strictly defined limits, customs duties and other im- 
port restrictions. 

4l1l of the appropriate divisions of the Govern- 
ment have been called upon to participate in a 
series of interdepartmental committees set up to 
carry on the enormously complex and difficult work 
of preparing for and assisting the negotiations. 

Moreover, full opportunity is given the business 
community and the general public to present their 
views, either orally or in writing, to a special in- 
terdepartmental committee established for that 
specific purpose, namely, the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. 

There is no star-chamber procedure in this mat- 
ter, though there have been charges to the con- 
trary. All interested persons have opportunity to 
be heard. 

Of course it is impossible, in the subsequent 
course of events, to conduct the actual negotiations 
in public. The process of higgling and haggling 
over rates and the gradual shaping of the agree- 
ments must necessarily take place behind closed 
doors. But that is not greatly different from a 
practice which Congress itself has long found in- 
dispensable in working out the details of tariff 
and other legislation. 

With that part of the criticism which is hostile 
to the entire notion of reciprocal tariff bargaining 
I shall not attempt to deal here. I do, however, 
desire to refer ... to the particular criticism to the 
effect that, whereas in foreign countries parlia- 
mentary ratification of the trade agreements is 
necessary, under the Trade Agreements Act no such 
ratification by our Congress is required. Those who 
point to this contrast seek, of course, to convey the 
inference that somehow the Congress, in conferring 
this power upon the Executive, has abandoned the 
principles of representative government, to an ex- 
tent which even our European brethren would 
never dream of doing. 

Actually, however, this whole inference is as mis- 
leading as anything could be. In enacting the 
Trade Agreements Act the presumption is that 
Congress was not only aware of the highly tech- 
nical character of tariff revision but was also mind- 
ful of the log-rolling process which makes it al- 
most impossible for Congress itself to revise the 
tariff in any direction except upward. In the hope 
of bringing about a mutual reduction of foreign 
and domestic trade barriers and, by revising for- 
eign trade, of promoting economic recovery and 
employment, Congress entrusted the task of tariff 
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revision, within strictly defined limits of authority, 
to the executive branch of the Government. 

It is true, by contrast, that most foreign coun- 
tries require parliamentary ratification. But the 
contrast lacks real point. Under the parliamentary 
form of government, with continuance of the min- 
istry in power dependent upon maintenance of a 
working majority in the legislature, ratification is 
a far more simple thing than it could ever be under 
our form of Government, with its sharp division 
of powers among the three branches... . 

Certain captious critics . .. have sought to make 
it appear that the policy of equality of treatment 
on which we are operating—treating all countries 
alike providéd they do not discriminate against 
us—is a sort of sentimental doctrine of interna- 
tionalism under which we are constantly engaged 
in giving away something for nothing. 

Of course, we do nothing of the sort. The con- 
cessions we grant to a particular country we ex- 
tend also to other foreign countries if they are 
not discriminating against our commerce... . But 
we don’t do these things for nothing. Far from it. 
We demand the same concessions for ourselves. 

The result is that our export trade is constantly 
falling heir to benefits of this sort without so much 
as a waving of the wand on our part. (From a 
recent address at the annual international dinner 
of Southern Maryland Rotary Clubs, at College 
Park, Md.) 
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Good and Ill in Democracy: 
Realism for Our Schools 


By CHARLES W. TAUSSIG 
Chairman, National Advisory Committee, National 
Youth Administration 


[THERE are emotional and intellectual reasons why 

the volcanic upheaval in Europe has created a 
Situation in our own country which, although not 
immediately or generally critical, has brought 
about a crisis in several phases of our national 
life, most notably in education. 

From the emotional angle, we must remember 
that we have among our 130 million citizens, 25,- 
361,186 less than two generations removed from 
their European fatherlands, of which 5,264,289 are 
German, 2,756,453 are Italian, and 336,373 are 
French, and the balance from other countries, most 
of which are in the throes of major governmental 
crisis. The emotional reverberations in this coun- 
try cannot be ignored. 

On the intellectual side, we find profound eco- 
nomic maladjustments in our own country directly 
tied up with internal problems of Europe; among 
them, the decreased market for our agricultural 
and factory surpluses. Now and then, in the course 
of the angry denunciations of democracy and other 
forms of political propaganda hurled at us from 
European capitals, some of the missiles imbeded 
themselves in weak and sore spots in our national 
anatomy. 

One of the most hopeful reactions that the pres- 
ent European crisis has had on the American peo- 
ple is that, although there are some doubts as to 
the efficacy and practicality of our present form of 
democracy, the spectacle of German, Italian and 
Russian experiments has infused us with an al- 
most fanatical desire to make cur democracy work 
and to do it quickly. We are accordingly faced 
with the problem of altering and speeding our edu- 
cational processes so that our masses can catch 
up with the new civilization, which is rapidly out- 
pacing them... . 

If we are on sound ground in stating that the 
preservation and reenforcement of our democracy 
should be the major objective of education, then 
we must build our entire system around this point. 

As I see the problem, we must restate the demo- 
cratic ideal in terms which will give to it at least 
some of the dynamic and gramatic force which has 
been evidenced by Fascism and other forms of ab- 
solutism. Although democracy does not easily lend 
itself to that type of dramatization, we must find 
methods consistent with the democratic ideal of 
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freedom, by which this may be done, and once 
more revitalize it into a democratic and militant 
philosophy from a passive and defensive one. . . 

This preeminently is a problem of education, of 
that educational system which can be found in a 
democracy, where education is not involved in the 
conflicts of government, but can definitely under- 
take the task of building individual character so 
that it will be able to make such distinctions. 

And so I say the second demand upon education 
in the present crisis is to set up standards for pub- 
lic officers. 

Among the many enemies of democracy and that 
which so frequently leads to the degradation of 
public officers is the spoils system, that pernicious 
institution which puts political service in a bought- 
and-paid-for basis. The spoils system cannot be 
eliminated by attacking it from the top. 

Only a generation educated to new values, a gene- 
ration that has adequate substitutes for the ac- 
quisitive instinct will sustain a system that is not 
dependent on the motive of tangible reward. 

It seems to me the schools must approach this 
problem, with which can be linked lobbies, pres- 
sure groups and corruption, with brutal candor. 
Vague generalities and platitudinous mouthings 
concerning the sacredness of our political institu- 
tions will not prepare a youth to meet the realities 
of government nor make him a good citizen.— 
(From an address before the Michigan State Con- 
ference of Civic Leaders and School Administrators, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 








Budget Balancing Prospects: 
Commerce Chief's Prophecy 


By DANIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce 
L ™ us review briefly the changed position’of the 
country, both economically and socially, since 
March, 1933. 

Industrial production has increased 81 per cent; 
factory employment 44 per cent: factory pay rolls 
110 per cent; department store sales 60 per cent; 
freight car loadings 40 per cent, and construction 
contracts awarded 307 per cent. Current improve- 
ments, particularly in the durable and capital 
goods industries, reflect the breadth and depth of 
our recovery progress. 

Our national income, which fell from more than 
80 billions in 1929 to less than 40 billions in 1932, 
will rise to approximately 60 billions this year, This 
change reflects not only the basic improvements 
which have occurred during this period, but also 
emphasizes a rapid progress to that point where 
business enterprise will be enabled to enjoy larger 
savings and profits. It means increased business 
activity. ... 

One of the most significant factors of our foreign 
trade program has been the adjusting of our com- 
merce with other nations on a peace time basis. ... 
This country has taken the initiative in breaking 
down those barriers which destroy profitable com- 
merce. .. 

The cooperative actions of the governments of 
France, Great Britain and the United States in curs 
rency stabilization outweigh all other factors relat- 
ing to healthy trade and peace.... . 

We are all vitally concerned with the ‘questions 
of governmental expenditures and with taxation. 
- .. Simply and clearly stated, since March, 1933, 
we have spent to save and rebuild a national eco- 
nomic and social structure which had collapsed in 
the four years from 1929 to 1933... . Yes, billions of 
dollars have been spent. But we have spent to save 
our human assets and build successfully for the 
future.... 

As present business improvements continue to ex- 


* pand, as employment increases and as our national 


income continues to advance, there will be a corre- 
sponding rise in revenues avoiding the need for 
additional tax levies. When we consider the pres- 
ent solvency of agriculture and industry, the sound- 
ness of our banks and insurance companies, our 
excellent national credit and the growth of our 
national income, we find our credit structure has 
never been sounder than it is today.... 

If conditions continue as they are at present, we 
will have in two years not only a balanced financial 
Government budget but also our human budget 
will be balanced for the greatest period of prosper- 
ity and happiness among our people:ever known 
in American history—(From an address at East 
Orange, N. J., Oct 1.) 
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+ PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DEBTS: WHERE THE BURDEN LIES + 


THE total debt load of Gov- 
ernment, local, State and na- 
tional, has increased during the 
depression until it amounts now 
to more than $50,000,000,000. 
The total long-term debt load 
of private business and indus- 
try, on the other hand, has in- 
creased during the depression 
until it amounted in 1935 to less 
than $77,000,000,000. 


On the basis of a study just com- 
pleted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, that agency con- 
cludes that no evidence exists to 
support the theory that business is 
trying to carry too large a burden 
of private debt. 

Instead of offering itself as the 
cause of the depression, private debt 
actually, in the opinion of the NICB, 
is a real problem in only four areas 
of the business system. These are: 

1.—Agriculture, where an increase 
in debt was not suported by a di- 
versification of income. 

2—In city real estate, where 
much the same sort of situation ex- 
isted. 

3.—In electric railways, where a 
change in transportation methods 
caught the industry unprepared. 

4.—In some steam railroads where 
too large obligations were incurred 
by individual companies. 


EVOLUTION OF DEBT 

When the depression really set- 
tied down in 1930 it found American 
industry carrying a long-term debt 
load amounting to $85,774,000,000. 
This debt had grown from $15,021,- 
000,000 in 1900 to $46,237,000,000 in 
1920 and then to the figure almost 
twice that large. By 1934 the debt 
had been reduced to $76,757,000,000. 
It increased slightly in 1935. 

Interest charges on this debt rose 
from $800,000,000 in 1900 to $2,606,- 
000,000 in 1920, advancing to a maxi- 
raum of $4,882,000,000 in 1930. Since 
that time there has been some re- 
duction. 

Where is the long-term debt con- 
centrated and where have the prin- 
cipal increases and the principal de- 
creases occurred in the period of 
adjustment during the depression? 
A glance at the industrial classifi- 
cations provides an answer. 

Mortgage debt.—The industrial 
Conference Board concludes that 
the growth of non-farm mortgage 
debt since 1900 has been the most 
significant development in the coun- 
try’s long-term debt structure. 

In 1900 non-farm real estate con- 
stituted 27.2 per cent of the total 
private long-term debt. By 1920 it 
had risen to 34.7 per cent and by 
1934 amounted to 47.7 per cent. The 
growth had been from $4,086,000,000 
to $42,380,000,000 in 1929. This in- 
crease was nearly 1,000 per cent. 


THE REAL ESTATE SCENE 


During the depression about $5,- | 


000,000,000 was cut from this total, 
but in the same period the value of 
real estate fell even more drastically. 
Values, the NICB found, were cut 
about 40 per cent, while de»ts were 


reduced about 15 per cent, sharply | 


increasing the ratio of debt to 
values. 

Much the same trends were fol- 
lowed in the farm mortgage field. 

Farm mortgage debt rose from 
$1,796,000,000 in 1900 to $9,469,000,- 
000 in 1928 and since has fallen to 
about $8,000,000,000. The Board said: 

“The decline in gross farm in- 
come, accompanied by a continuing 
upward movement of interest on 
mortgage debt, was the basis of the 
difficulties in agriculture which be- 
came more apparent in 1928 and 
grew to serious proportions during 
the depression.” 

Farm income declined drastically 
during the depression while interest 
charges went down but little. 

Industrial Debt.—Industry, .in- 
cluding manufacturing, mining, 
trade and service corporations, had 
the smallest total debt of any classi- 
fication. Its debt burden grew from 
$2,422,000,000 in 1900 to $8,109,- 
000,000 in 1930, dropping to $6,231,- 
000,000 in 1935. This accounted for | 
less than 10 per cent of the total. 

The Conference Board concluded 
that the debt load of manufactur- 
ing industries was very small, with 
interest charges representing only 
1.3 per cent of the revenues or of 
net value of sales in the depression 
year of 1933. 

Steam Railroad Debt.—On 
basis of its study the NICB said: 
“Steam railroads in the United 
States, taken as a whole, are neither 
over-capitalized nor overburdened 
with debt. The inability of some 
railroad companies to meet their 
fixed charges has been generalized 
into a notion that all railroads are | 
in a difficult position. This is not 

the cituation.” 

The funded debt o7 railroads ad- 
vanced from $5,172,000,000 in 1900 
to a peak of $11,880,000,000 in 1930, 
and has declined somewhat since 
that time. In 1915 interest on that 
debt constituted 14.7 per cent of 
operating revenues and in 1920 it 
constituted 7.4 per cent, rising to 
10.4 per cent in 1930. 
Public Utility Debt.—Back in 1900 | 


the 
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Real Estate Mortgages Are Principal Items— 
Industry, Except Railways, Is a Minor Factor 





the long-term debt of utilities This larger debt, however, was 
amounted to $1,848,000,000. It in- accompanied during the period from 
creased to $13,239,000,000 in 1932, | 1902 to 1927 by a slight decline in 


and declined somewhat after that 


time. erating revenues. 


the ratio of interest charges to op- 
But this ratio 
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developed into a rapid decline in 
depression years. From 1900 to 1930 
there was a net increase of 0.41 per 
cent per year in the rate of inter- 





+ 


ing. When income of a corporation, 
or of the nation, is rising, debts are 
less hard to bear and become less 
of a danger to the solvency of the 
corporation or the Government. 


INTEREST RATE AVERAGE 


The interest rate on all private 
long-term debt in the United States 
was found by the NICB study to 
have averaged 5.41 per cent from 
1900 to 1935. 


| increased during the depression to 
| 13.9 per cent. 

| Both private debt and public debt 
| take on increased importance dur- 
| ing a period when income is declin- 





est on accumulated long-term 
debt.” 
Farm mortgage debt showed 
| wider interest fluctuations, drop- 


The low for the period occurred in 
1910, when the composite rate was 
5.06 per cent, and the high was in 
1922, when it was 5.80 per cent. In 


ping from 7.20 per cent in 1900 to 
6.02 in 1916, rising to 7.38 in 1919 
and tem aa to 5.15 in 1934, 





1935 the rate was 5.47. 

“Three distinct short-run trends 
are discernible over the 36 years,” 
the Board said. “A downward drift 
from 1900 to 1910 was replaced by 
rapid advances from 1911 to 1922. 
This in turn was followed by a 
Slowly declining tendency, which 
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Tus new car, the Lincotn-ZeEpoyr V-12 for 1937, has 
a year’s superb record behind it. But it is still years 
ahead of the times! It is not a new model. It is the car, 
refined and improved, that pioneered a new type of trans- 
portation. It looks into the future to give a new kind 


of value today! 


¢ This year, more than ever, the LINcoLN-ZEPHYR is priced 
below its specifications. In modern design, 12-cylinder 
powery safety, interior roominess, comfort, it sets entirely 
new standards in this field. And as it breaks with tradition 


in value, so it breaks with tradition in design! 


* No other car has the Lincoin-Zepyyr’s beauty. And 
beauty, here, has a reason. Beneath the swift flowing 
streamlines of the LincoLn-ZEPHyR is a welded one-piece 


structure unique in the automotive world! 








* Powering this unusual car is the Lincoln-built engine. 
It is of the V-type — has twelve cylinders— is built along- 
side the Lincoln engine in the Lincoln precision plant. 
It is the Lincoln-built engine of the medium-price field. 


Its 110 horsepower is more than sufficient, because of 





Why the LINCOLN-ZEPHYR V-12 stands out 


A “front-seat” 
one. 


V-type 12-cylinder 110-horse- ride for every 


power engine. 


Body and frame in a single 14 to 18 miles per gallon. 


stcel unit. Low center of gravity. 


Built by Lincoln in the 
Lincoln plant. 

The “flowing” ride —a new 
rhythm of motoring. 


Wheelbase 122 inches. Spring- 
base 133 inches. 


Conventional running-boards 
eliminated, allowing 


greater body width. Wider range of body types. 


Liberal terms through 
Authorized Universal Credit Company Finance Plans 
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MI V1 


NEW Low PRICES From SI1QO90 


(F. ©. B. Detroit) 


the car’s aero-dynamic design and light weight, to give 


performance new and stimulating. 

14 to 18 Miles per Gallon 
* For all its size, for all its power, the LINCOLN-ZEPHYR 
is running up amazing records on the road. Owners report 
14 to 18 miles per gallon! Credit is due here not to the 
engine’s efficiency alone, but also to streamlining, and a 


high power-to-weight ratio. 


* Talk with the neighbor who now owns a LINCOLN- 
Zepuyr. Get his impressions. If joy in motoring means 
to you what it has meant to him... as thousands of letters 
tell us . .. then you need this car now! 


* The new Lincoin-Zepuyr V-12 for 1937 is now on 
display. The Lincoln Motor Company, builders of Lincoln 


and Lincoln-Zephyr motor cars. 
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Democrats Battle 
To Win Farm Belt 


ANOTHER Roosevelt invasion of 

the Midwest, including Gov. Lan- 
don’s home State, features the ag- 
gressive drive being made to carry 
the farm belt for the New Deal, Both 
by frontal attack and by strategic 
maneuvers, the Democratic high 
command focuses concentrated cam- 
paign effort on the “doubtful” States 
of the farm region. 


The President left Washington Thursday on a 
10-days’ stumping tour, scheduled to take him 5,000 
miles, with speeches in 11 States. Secretaries Hull 
and Wallace, Chairman Farley and a host of other 
eratorical “shock troops” have been centering re- 
cent efforts in the Midwest area. 

In the first major speech of his trip, from the 
State capitol steps at St. Paul, Mr. Roosevelt made 
a general defense of New Deal agricultural policies. 
The AAA was “economic democracy in action,” he 
asserted. Support of farm cooperatives will be con- 
tinued, he promised. Reciprocal trade treaties have 
“increased general trade,” he said. “Good neigh- 
bor” policies must be applied in international affairs 
to assure peace, he declared. (His speech in full 
text appears on page 15). 

The President wound up his campaigning for 
the week in Iowa and Nebraska, with chief Satur- 
day addresses on farm problems at Lincoln and 
Omaha. To one Iowa audience he declared that 
being out of practice, he finds it “terribly hard after 
four years to begin trying to make political speeches 
again.” As President he has had to neglect politi- 
cal appeals, “being so tremendously engrossed” with 
his attempt to achieve national recovery, he said. 

Ahead of the President, Secretary of State Hull 
fared to Minneapolis last week to make a speech 
answering the attack on reciprocal trade treaties 
earlier delivered by Gov. Landon in the same city. 
The trade pacts are “treaties of commercial peace,” 
Mr. Hull declared, and the effort they represent to 
“regain a balanced and stable economic system in 
which all parts of American production can coop- 
erate prosperously” outweighs items the Repub- 
licans complain of, such as increased cattle impor- 
tations from Canada. (Mr. Hull’s speech is printed 
in full on Page 14.) 


FUSION DEAL IN MINNESOTA 


Supplementing direct assault, strategic man- 
euvers featured the campaign in Minnesota when 
in a fusion “trade agreement” with the Farmer- 
Labor party Patrick A. Delaney and Fred A. Curtis, 
Democratic nominees for Senator and Governor, 
were induced to withdraw with the intent of throw- 
ing Democratic votes to the Farmer-Labor party 
State ticket in hope thereby of attracting addi- 
tional Farmer-Labor votes for Roosevelt. 

Messrs. Delaney and Curtis, nominated in the pri- 
maries as representatives of the Wolf-Bremer Demo- 
cratic faction, withheld their withdrawal until the 
final day for filing nominations to forestall other 
Democratic candidates being put in to replace 
them. President Roosevelt gave his benediction to 
the deal, wiring the withdrawing candidates his 
gratitude for their “loyalty” in acting “for the good 
of the party.” 

Success of the stratagem remained in doubt, for 
a Democratic faction, opposed to Farmer-Labor 
fusion and angered by having their party ticket 
wiped off the ballot, threatened to support Repub- 
lican State nominees and began organizing a pro- 
test movement. Answering critics who claimed the 
party was being “sold down the river,” Mr. Curtis 
in a radio address said his withdrawal was at the 
“personal wish” of the President. 

The strategy in Minnesota was similar to that in 
Nebraska where former Representative Terry Car- 
penter, nominated for Senator in Democratic pri- 
maries, finds himself deserted by the national or- 
ganization of his party that is supporting the “in- 
dependent” candidacy of Senator Norris; and in 
Wisconsin, where a Roosevelt-La Follette working 
alliance has been effected in a way to threaten 
chances of the regular State Democratic nominees. 


FORMER NOMINEE ON STUMP 

As an offset to Al Smith’s desertion, another 
former Democratic Presidential candidate, James 
M. Cox, avowed his continued allegiance last week, 
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Landon supporters are: 
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Daniel C. Roper 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt 


MEMBERS OF THE PRESIDENT’S “FAMILY”—PAST AND PRESENT IN A CAMPAIGN YEAR 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


LD allegiances and present political convictions are strikingly re- 
Harding Cabinet, and Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State in Wood- 


vealed in the campaign support offered both nominees for the presi- 
dency by members of the Cabinet, and in one case, a member of the 


Among those former officials who have joined the 


Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War, both in’ the Hoover Cabinet; 


Henry A. Wallace 


row Wilson’s Cabinet. 
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Among the present members of the Cabinet taking an active part in the 
Roosevelt reelection campaign are: 
C. Roper, Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 


Secretary of Commerce Daniel 
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The ‘Politics-in-Relief’ War 


Parties Exchange Barrages On 
Conduct of the WPA 


EW “politics in relief” fireworks flared in the 

political firmament last week with a sizzling 
shower of charges, counter-charges, affidavits, ac- 
cusations and rebuttals. 

Spurred by prospect that the Democratically con- 
trolled Senate campaign fund investigating com- 
mittee was not going to probe and report on 
charges of WPA voter intimidation and coercion 
in Pennsylvania before election, the Republican 
National Committee began laying down a vigorous 
barrage on the subject. 

Saying he was “pinch hitting” for the Senate 
committee that was allegedly unwilling to turn up 
evidence damaging to the New Deal, Republican 
Radiocaster William Hard went on the air each 
night in a series of broadcasts on “The Purchase 
of Pennsylvania,” to read affidavits secured by Re- 
publican investigators supporting three classes of 
charges: (1) “That a multitude of destitute peo- 
ple find it difficult to get on the WPA work relief 
rolls unless they are put there by the favor of New 
Deal politicians; (2) that while they are on those 
work relief rolls they are coerced into making 
money contributions of one sort and another to 
New Deal political activities, and (3) that if they 
mean to stay on the WPA work relief rolls they 
have to go to the registration places and register 
themselves as Democratic voters.” 





declaring in a radio address from Dayton, Ohio, | 
“we would have a leaderless Government” if the 
President were defeated. 

The Good Neighbor League, Inc., pro-Roosevelt | 
political organization, held a convention last week 
at Columbus, Ohio, with New Deal leaders on its 
speaking list. At a Good Neighbor League dinner 
in New York City, Labor Secretary Frances Perkins 
was chief speaker, declaring the basis of the out- 
lawed NRA was sound and a way will be found to 
put its principles into effect. 

The names of President Roosevelt and Governor 
Lehman will appear twice on the New York State 
ballots as result of the American Labor Party filing 
a ticket headed by the Democratic standard bear- 
ers. The aim is to gain non-Democratic voters for 
the President and the Governor. 


POLITICS VS. BASEBALL 

Proof that baseball and politics don’t mix was 
offered at Aberdeen, S. Dak., when Acting Post- 
master General W. W. Howes, campaigning in his 
home State, had his sound truck rolled into the 
ball park with intention of making a political 
speech during a Sunday game. His beginning re- 
marks were drowned out with boos, catcalls and 
cries of “Hire a hall!” from impatient fans. Mr. 
Farley’s understudy, unable to make himself heard 
above the protesting din of the crowd, withdrew 
and the ball game proceeded. 

Campaign difficulties of another sort were en- 
countered by Gov. Earle last week when he found 





doors of the Potter County Court House at Cou- | 
dersport, Pa., locked against him for a political | 
rally. He had to speak in the open. Republican 
county commissioners said the lockout was in re- 
prisal for Democratic failure to abide by regula- 
tions prohibiting all parties from stretching ban- 
ners over the street. 

But Democratic headquarters flung out its ban- 
ners to the sky untroubled by local regulations last 
week, with launching of a fleet of 12 aeroplanes 
that will fly about the country trailing Roosevelt | 
advertising streamers behind them. | 





After broadcasting numerous affidavits in sup- 
port of his allegations, Mr. Hard sent them on to 
Senator Lonergan (Dem.), chairman of the Senate 
investigating committee. They dealt mainly with 
alleged cases of relief workers being fired or threat- 
ened with loss of WPA jobs unless they registered 
as Democrats. The *Hard charges of political fa- 
voritism included reading of a letter from a Demo- 
cratic county chairman declaring that the “funda- 
mental rule” that guided him in selecting WPA 
project foremen and workers was that “a good 
party worker makes an excellent public servant.” 

From WPA headquarters in Washington came a 
counter-barrage of affidavits denying the Hard ac- 
cusations and a refusal by Harry Hopkins to open 
WPA records to general inspection, though he said 
they could be seen for “legitimate” purposes by 
persons who did not seek to “exploit them if they 
got their hands on them.” 


“CENSORSHIP” CHARGED 

This drew from Governor Landon the sharp ac- 
cusation that the New Deal for political purposes is 
establishing a “censorship” on public records. “It 
is assumed that all public money is spent for a pub- 
lic purpose, so why should not the records be made 
public,” he demanded. “They are afraid that pub- 
licity would reveal waste and extravagance.” 

Regarding Republican affidavits and charges sent 
to his Senate committee, Senator Lonergan as- 
serted the charges were “not made in good faith.” 
He suggested if Republicans were in earnest they 
should file their complaints with the Department 
of Justice and demand prosecutions. 

In New York, Judge William F. Bleakley, Republi- 
can candidate for Governor, charged in campaign 
speeches that New York WPA administrative costs 
are too high, that political favoritism permeates the 
relief organization and that public access to relief 
records had been denied. “A lot of flapdoodle,” 


retorted Col. B. B. Somervell, New York City WPA 


administrator. 
From the Republican Congressional Committee 


+ last week came other charges that the Democratic ¢ 





National Committee was “circumventing” corrupt 
practices legislation by soliciting Federal civil serv- 
ice employes for Democratic campaign contribu- 
tions, with specific demands for from $100 to $250 
contributions in some cases. The soliciting letters 
were signed by Oliver P. Quayle, assistant treasurer 
of the Democratic National Committee. Senator 
Lonergan declined to comment, saying his investi- 
gating committee had not received formal com- 
plaints on the subject. Chairman Harry Mitchell 
(Dem.) of the Civil Service Commission expressed 
doubt that the law against political solicitation of 
Federal employes had been violated because the 
letters had been mailed to their homes instead of 
to Government offices. 


LABOR’S CAMPAIGN CHEST 

Union labor organizations expect to spend more 
than a million dollars in the Roosevelt campaign, 
it was revealed last week by Major George L. Berry, 
head of Labor’s Nonpartisan League. Filed almost 
a month later than the required time, the League’s 
Summer financial report, made under the Corrupt 
Practices Act, last week showed it has collected 
$28,145 and spent $16,644 up to Sept. 1. 

Final reports made public by the Maine Secretary 
of State last week indicated total expendituges of 
$172,821 in the Maine election campaign, $116,338 
by Republicans and $56,483 by Democrats. 
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Sequel to ‘Red Herring’ Issue 


Charges and Counter-Charges of Com- 
munist Support for Roosevelt Mount 


HE “red herring,” ceremoniously buried by Presi- 

dent Roosevelt at Syracuse, made its way above 
ground and continued to flop and flounder last 
week. 

It is a sorry spectacle for true Democrats to wit- 
ness the President trying “to disavow the Com- 
munists who ardently support him for re-election,” 
declared Bainbridge Colby, President Wilson’s Sec- 
retary of State, in a radio address at New York. 

Republican Chairman Hamilton reiterated his 
charge that the President is receiving Communist 
support, and the Republican National Committee 
put out a press release recounting how sound 
trucks, advertising Communist Presidential Candi- 
date Browder’s appearances in Iowa, went through 
the streets of Cedar Rapids with loud-speakers 
proclaiming “Landon is the man to beat!” 

Despite his “repudiation” by President Roose- 
velt, press reports quoted Candidate Browder as de- 
claring in a Hartford, Conn., speech last week that 
Landon’s election would mean a short cut to Fas- 
cism in America, while Roosevelt’s election would 
delay the coming of a dictatorship. He also scored 
Father Coughlin for being “in the coalition against 
the New Deal.” 

Two pro-Roosevelt speakers, Major George Berry, 
heading Labor’s Nonpartisan League, and Mgr. John 
A. Ryan, of Catholic University, took to the radio 
in an attempt to toss the resurrected “red herring” 
back into the Republican front yard. Major Berry 
warned that Republican victory would breed con- 
ditions encouraging Communism. Father Ryan said 
defeat and discredit of Roosevelt policies would 
mean that “Communism will enter upon a period 
of rapid growth and widespread influence in the 
United States.” Father Ryan also assailed Father 
Coughlin’s economic doctrines and drew a sharp 
retort from the Union party champion. 
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Polling the ‘Church Vote’ 


Trends Among Denominations as 
Shown by a “Straw Ballot” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has prospects of com- 

manding 82 per cent of the Jewish and 78 per 
cent of the Catholic vote cast for the two major 
parties, according to a breakdown of voters’ religi- 
ous affiliations presented this week by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion through the news- 
papers publishing its polls. 

The Baptists, having large membership in the 
“Solid South,” are represented as the only major 
Protestant denomination a majority of whose mem- 
bers favor Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection, with 57 per 
cent of the Baptist vote for the President. 

The Episcopal church, of which Mr. Roosevelt is 
a member, is shown to be 63 per cent favorable to 
Governor Landon, while 54 per cent of Gov. Lan- 
don’s fellow Methodists are represented as for the 
Kansas Governor. Pro-Landon percentages in other 
leading denominations are given as follows: Lu- 
therans, 54 per cent; Presbyterians, 63 per cent; 
Congregationalists, 78 per cent; Reformed Church, 
72 per cent. The average of other church groups, 
too small to be listed separately, gives Landon 57 
per cent and Roosevelt 43 per cent. 

“Surprisingly large,” comments Dr. George Gallup, 
Institute director, is President Roosevelt’s share of 
the Catholic vote, considering opposition to him of 
Father Coughlin and former Gov. Alfred E. Smith. 
However, he continues, 86 per cent of Catholic 
voters favored Mr. Roosevelt four years ago, so that 
there has been a drop of 8 points of approval in 
the last four years. Considering minor as well as 
major parties, Catholic voters are shown to be 
ready to give 11 per cent of their total vote to 
Father Coughlin’s Union party, with New England 
Catholic support of Mr. Lemke rising to 17 per cent. 


CAMPAIGN FOR NEGRO VOTES 


The same Institute poll indicates President 
Roosevelt may command an increased proportion 
of the Negro vote, or 69 per cent. Federal relief 
activities are shown by the poll to be an apparent 
major cause for the Negro shift away from the 
party of Lincoln. 

While legislation and party discipline imposed by 
State Democratic Administrations prevent Negro 
voting in most of the area South of the Mason- 
Dixon line, Democratic campaigners have been 
making a strenuous effort to win the Northern 
Negro vote, mainly through activities of the Good 
Neighbor League, Inc., which is partly financed by 
the Democratic National Committee. 

The League is working especially through leader- 
ship of Negro clergymen, with aim of organizing a 
“good neighbor” Roosevelt voters’ club in every 
Negro church. Mrs. Roosevelt addressed the meet- 
ing of Good Neighbor officials and Negro leaders 
at which the organization plan was launched and 
President Roosevelt sent a message to the first big 
mass-meeting in New York City, which was hooked 
up with similar party race rallies elsewhere. 


DIGEST POLL STANDINGS 

This week’s returns in the Literary Digest poll, 
with a million and a quarter ballots counted from 
40 States, show Landon leading in all but 13 
States, with 59 per cent of the popular preference. 
Of the nine States reported for the first time this 
week, Massachusetts, Nevada, Rhode Island, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming are placed in the Landon 
column, while Kentucky, Maryland, New Mexico 
and Tennessee show Democratic majorities. 





| Gov. Landon Invades 


Four ‘Key States’ 


O unlock election victory in the 

“key States” of Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana, Gov. Landon is off 
on another intensive campaign tour, 
the fourth major stumping jaunt of 
his campaign. Rousingly welcomed 
at the depot by a big crowd that, in 
spite of rain, paraded with him to his 
hotel, the nominee opened his latest 
offensive with a Chicago speech Fri- 
day night, to be followed by other 
major addresses at Cleveland and 
Detroit and numerous back platform 
appearances en route. 

A balanced budget within four years was prome- 
ised in his Chicago speech by Gov. Landon, a prom- 
ise to be fulfilled “not by depriving our needy of 
relief, not by refusing necessary aid to our farm- 
ers, not by swamping the country with taxes,” but 
“by cutting out waste and extravagance, by put- 
ting an end to the use of public funds for political 


purposes, by restoring hard-working, painstaking, 
common-sense administration.” 

In the light of the record of mounting New Deal 
deficits, the Republican nominee characterized as 
“political hush-darlings” President Roosevelt's 
promises for budget-balancing within a year or 


two. He urged his hearers to “put the spenders 
out.” (His speech in full text is printed on Page 
10.) 


Michael J. Kennedy, Chicago union labor leader, 
in introducing the speaker, declared that “no con- 
crete benefits have come to labor, organized or un- 
organized, as a result of the theoretical legislation 
that has been enacted during the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration.” 

After a series of Eastern speeches, Col. Frank 
Knox heads into Virginia for a Southern stumping 
invasion. Last week he concentrated on New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey. 
The New Deal “crew of fanatics” are turning the 
Government into a “grab bag for organized minori- 
ties,” he charged at a Paterson mass-meeting. The 
“costliest Administration in our history” has failed 
in its primary duty of putting the jobless back to 
work, he asserted at Jersey City. A “power-drunk 
executive” has made a “rubber stamp” of Con- 
gress, he told a Newark meeting. Like Al Smith, 
Woodrow Wilson and Grover Cleveland would have 
taken a “walk” out of their party rather than go 
along with the New Deal, he declared at Baltimore. 


AL SMITH’S SECOND SPEECH 

Republican campaign efforts continued to be sup- 
plemented last week by activities of Jeffersonian 
Democrats who have deserted the New Deal stand- 
ard. In his second major campaign speech at 
Philadelphia, former Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New 
York explained that they were not taking a “walk” 
out of their party, but that their party, captured 
by the New Deal, had deserted: them, flouted the 
historic principles for which the Democratic party 
has always stood, and repudiated the 1932 Demo- 
cratic platform, instead “dishing up large chunks 
of the Socialist platform.” He attacked particularly 
the New Deal policies of planned agricultural scarc- 
ity and expansion of the Federal bureaucracy de- 
spite platform pledges for retrenchment and re- 
ducti6n of the governmental structure. 

Continued challenge to President Roosevelt to 
say what he intends to do on the Constitution 
issue and whether he proposes to “pack” the Su- 
preme Court with favorable judges to validate New 
Deal legislation was made by former Senator James 
A. Reed (Dem.), of Missouri, addressing the Penn- 
sylvania Society in New York City. He charged the 
President with having violated campaign promises 
by having taken the country off the gold standard 
and devaluing the dollar. 


EXPORTERS’ LEAGUE JOIN IN 


The Exporters’ Landon for President League made 
its campaign appearance last week. George E. Pet- 
ley, its director, declared the exporters, represent- 
ing a field of activity normally supporting 20 million 
Americans engaged in agriculture, industry and 
transportation, regarded New Deal policies, espe- 
cially planned agricultural scarcity, as destructive to 
building up American foreign markets. 

In Iowa speeches, former Gov, Frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois indorsed Gov. Landon’s farm program 
and lauded the Supreme Court for forestalling what 
he said was the threat of New Deal autocracy. 

Following withdrawal of the Democratic candi- 
dates in Minnesota for a Farmer-Labor fusion, the 
Hennepin County, Minn., Republican organization 
issued a challenge to President Roosevelt to say in 
his St. Paul speech whether he indorses or repudi- 
ates the “communistic” Farmer-Labor platform. 

Addressing the Life Underwriters’ Association in 
New York City, Ogden Mills, former Treasury Sec- 
retary, declared the New Deal has “lost control over © 
the spending machinery it has created.” He scored 
as contradictory increased Government spending at 
the same time the Administration is claiming that 
recovery is here. 

A $10,000 appropriation made by Gov. Curley’s 
State Council to entertain President Roosevelt dur- 
ing his campaign trip this month in Massachusetts 
roused angry protests among Bay State Republi- 
cans. Sinclair Weeks of the Republican State Com- 
mittee wired Mr. Roosevelt asking if he approved 
such use of tax money. 


TOWNSENDITE CAMPAIGNERS 


With the Union party ticket barred from the ballot 
in California, Dr. F. E. Townsend last week called 
upon members of his organization in that State to 
vote for Landon instead of Roosevelt, recalling 
what he alleged was a campaign of persecution by 
the Roosevelt Administration “against our organi- 
zation under the guise of an investigation.” 

Dr. Townsend made his announcement after a 
poll of 50,000 California Townsendites had revealed 
a 62 per cent preference for Landon and 28 per 
cent for Roosevelt, with the remainder divided 
among minor parties. 

Immediately following this decision, insurgent 
former leaders in the Townsend organization, in- 
cluding Dr. Clinton Wunder and J. B. Kiefer, an- 
nounced they were going to try to mobilize a pro- 
Roosevelt faction of Townsendites for election day. 
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GEARING WAGES TO COST OF LIVING 


Principle as Newly Applied and in Retro- 


spect—Attitude of Labor Leaders 





“To each according to his 
need—” 

A limited application of this 
principle in the payment of 
wages based on the cost of liv- 
ing is to be made as the result 
of an agreement between the 
management and employes of 
one of America’s largest em- 
ployers of labor. 


What the plan amounts to is 
adjustment of wages according to 
the cost of living as determined by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
Bureau’s index now stands at 82. 
A 2 per cent upward move in wages 
is to be made this month and addi- 
tional adjustments are scheduled 
until the index reaches 90. 


These index numbers represent 


percentage of the average price level | 


which prevailed in the year 1926, as 
such prices affect the things which 
the average worker’s family pur- 
chases. 

The announcement is made by 


spokesmen for the Workers’ Council | 


at the Schenectady, N. Y., plant of 


the General Electric Company. The | 


Council is an employe representa- 
tion plan or “company union.” An 
official of the company stated that 
the principle would probably be ap- 
plied in the other plants of the com- 
pany, affecting about 40,000 em- 
ployes. 


EARLIER EXPERIENCE 
This wage policy is the most re- 


cent application of an idea that has | 


been buffeted about in labor con- 
troversies for two decades. When 
prices were rising rapidly at the time 
of the World Wax, the cost-of-living 
argument was by far the most popu- 
lar and the most cogent of those 
used by labor leaders. Governmen- 


tal boards set up at the time for 
adjustment of labor disputes took 
official cognizance of it in their rec- 
ommendations. The first minimum 
wage laws for women, later declared 
invalid, were based on cost of liv- 
ing as an element in a “living wage. 

Then when the cost of living took 
a nose dive in 1919 and 1920, the 
argument changed sides. Labor 
spokesmen dropped it and employers 
took it up. It was made a supple- 
mentary consideration when man- 
agement contended that a reduction 
in pay was necessary if profitable 
operations were to be continued. 

Once in a while it made an ap- 
pearance in the great wage deflation 
that followed 1929. 
cost of living slowly but gradually 
on an up-grade, one group of work- 
ers has espoused its aid in seeking a 
wage increase. 

As applied in the General Electric 
Company, the index will serve as a 
lever to raise salaries in addition to 
wages, but only that part of both 
which do not exceed $3,000 annually. 


SOCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

It has frequently been said that 
basing wages on the cost of living 
is a social rather than an economic 
procedure, the meaning being that 
it ignores the principle that em- 
ployers should buy labor where it is 
cheapest and workers should seek 
jobs where the pay is highest. In- 
stead of giving free play to the 
forces of the market, it brings in 
the question of human need. 

Social considerations, however, 
are entering more and more into 
the policies of progressive com- 
panies, in the opinion of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
The Board has made a survey of 


Now with the | 





HE WIELDS 


NO BATON 


YET HIS SKILL BRINGS 


MUSIC 


TO MILLIONS | 


Without the steel man’s art no music 


could reach listening millions through the radio tonight. For under 


his careful control are put together the ingredients which make a 


steel that will be sensitive to electrical impulses. @ To the magnetic 


properties of electrical sheet steel are due practically all the 


modern-day blessings of electricity. Your telephone, your home 


appliances, the generators supplying the power which lights your 


home, the radio, the very voice of the talkies are possible only 


because of electrical sheet steel. @ Whether for electrical purposes 


or for rust-resistance, porcelain enameling or die-forming, leading 


manufacturers look to Armco for their sheets. © And what is good 


practice for great manufacturers is equally good for the ultimate 


consumer—it pays to ask, “Is it made of Armco sheets?” It is your 


assurance of highest-quality materials in the sheet metal products 


you buy. Check your purchase by the name, Armco. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY ¢@ MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Producers of special analysis iron and steel sheets for the 


exacting requirements of the nation's great industries. 


ARMCO 


A NAME KNOWN (——) TO MILLIONS 
BRMCG 


wage policies, as a result of which 
it reports: 

“Most wage structures are the 
hit-and-miss result. of a multitude 
of conflicting factors and influences 
Individual rates, for the most part, 
have been the products of “push and 
pull” forces which have carried some 
upward and others downward. 

“As a result of revisions now be- 
ing made by many forward-looking 
companies, the whole subject of 
compensation, the most fruitful 
source of grievances and hard feel- 
ings, is being placed on a coopera- 
tive, uniform and objective basis.” 

The study of the economic and 
social soundness of wage scales by 
corporations was declared to have 
been begun as a result of the NRA 
and to have been continued ever 
since. The General Electric Com- 
pany’s move to adjust wages on a 
cost-of-living basis is one of the 
policies on the strength of which 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board declares that employers are 
seeking a sound, equitable and 
scientific groundwork for wages. 


ORGANIZED LABOR’S VIEW 

Organized labor’s attitude toward 
the cost-of-living argument today is 
distinctly lukewarm. The reason is 
this: It ignores the advantages of 
increased efficiency in operations as 
far as wage earners are concerned. 

Labor leaders argue the matter 
somewhat as follows: 

The persistent, long-time trend of 
industry is toward increasing the 
productivity of each man employed. 
This is brought about partly by use 
of better machinery, partly by sub- 
stitution of machine work for hand 
work and partly by better use of 
materials and labor. 

Wage earners, they hold, are en- 
titled to part of this saving, instead 
of permitting it all to go to the 
employer and to consumers. Un- 
less wage earners secure a consid- 
erable part of it, they add, the ad- 
vantage is apt to be nullified be- 
cause wage earners as a body will 
be unable to increase purchases and 
thus be unable to lend support to 
the demand for industrial produc- 
tion. 


WHAT HIGHER WAGES DO 

So, while willing to use the argu- 
ment in times of rising prices, labor 
spokesmen regard it as a dangerous 
one on which to put much reliance. 
What they want is more purchasing 
power, rather than merely more 
dollars which will be absorbed by 
rising prices. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
recently completed a survey in 56 


[Continued on Page 17.] 








Drive an exciting new 


OTUDEBAKER ferst 


ITS THE SPOTLIGHT CAR OF 1937 


OLD on to that money you're think- 
ing of putting into anew car until you 


first find out what you can get in an excit- 
ing new 1937 Studebaker! 


Big, handsome, new air-curved bodies, 


steel-reinforced-by-steel, with a paint finish 

twelve coats deep! Gleaming “winged vic- 

tory” radiator grilles and louvers! Sweep- 

ing air foil fenders! Domed disc wheels! 
Lavishly roomy interiors 


richly styled by Helen Dry- 
den! New steering that 
halves the turning effort of 
parking! Built-in warm air 


windshield defrosters! The 


world’s largest luggage ca- 


AND UP aT 


jelep, 


SOUTH REND 


pacity! The world’s oniy automatic hill 
holder! The world’s finest, smoothest 
feather-touch hydraulic brakes! 

And when you compare Studebaker 
prices—for the new President Eight as 
well as the new Dictator Six—against any 
that appeal to you as low, no car any- 
where will even rival a new 1937 Stude- 
baker as your candidate. 


FREE! s srupeeaker 
PRESIDENT SEDANS for 
the best forecasts of the Presi- 
dential election. Tune in Stude- 
baker Champions Monday 
night N. B.C. coast-to-coast 
network for complete details. 


STUDEBAKER'S C. |, T, BUDGET PLAN OFFERS LOW TIME PAYMENTS 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, SOUTH BEND, IND. 








WORLD'S FIRST CARS WITH DUAL 
ECONOMY OF FRAM OIL CLEANER 
AND AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE 
* 

NEW UNDERSLUNG REAR AXLES 
GIVE BIG ROOMY INTERIORS— 
CHAIR HEIGHT SEATS 
* 

WORLD'S LARGEST LUGGAGE 
CAPACITY 
* 

WORLD'S EASIEST CLOSING DOORS 
WITH EXCLUSIVE NON-RATTLE 
ROTARY DOOR LOCKS 
* 

WORLD'S FIRST CARS WITH BUILT-IN 
WARM AIR DEFROSTERS 
* 


EXCLUSIVE NEW EASY PARKING 
STEERING GEAR 
* 
WORLD'S STRONGEST, SAFEST AND 
QUIETEST ALL STEEL BODIES 









































MERICA’S NO. 1 TEST PILOT 
UBACH stands terrific strain in his meteoric power-dives and 


blinding pull-outs, as planes disintegrate in mid-sky! 


E 





Ny 


THE TEST DIVE! Straight down from 4 miles up 
motor roaring—struts screaming—Gehlbach tears 
earthward like a bullet flashing from a revolver. 
Anything can happen. A bump in the air—a tiny 
flaw, and the plane can fly to pieces as though 
dynamited while the pilot takes to his parachute. 
But Lee Gehlbach eats heartily and enjoys his food. 
Note the Camel cigarette in his hand—one of 


many he enjoys during and after meals. 


“SMOKING CAMELS KEEPS MY DIGESTION TUNED 
UP AND RUNNING SMOOTH”__ SAYS LEE 


““(AMELS set me right!” Gehlbach says. 
C “You know, chance is only 10% of my 
business. Keeping alert and in fine condi- 
tion is the other 90%. I smoke Camels with 
my meals, and afterward, for digestion’s 
sake. And when I say that Camels don’t get 
On my nerves, it means a lot.” 

Good digestion and healthy nerves are 


important for everyone in th 


the flow of digestive fluids— 


OBI. 


is wide-awake 


era. So make Camel your cigarette. Enjoy- 
ing Camels at mealtime and after speeds up 


increases alka- 


linity—helps bring a sense of well-being. 
Smoke Camels—for digestion’s sake—for 
their refreshing “lift.” Camels set you right! 
And they do not get on your nerves, 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
-«- Turkish and Domestic...than 
any other popular brand. 





HOLLYWOOD RADIO TREAT! Camel 
Cigarettes bring you a FULL HOUR’S 
ENTERTAINMENT! Benny Goodman's 
“Swing” Band...George Stoll’s Concert 
Orchestra... Hollywood Guest Stars... and 
Rupert Hughes presides! Tuesday—9:30 pm 
E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 
pm P.S.T., over WABC-Columbia Network. 


Copyrient. 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


—SMO 


KE CAMELS 











THE STATES: THEIR WAGE LAWS FOR WOMEN 


~ | 


(THERE is a division in the 
ranks of women over some 
state legislation placed high on 
the Supreme Court docket when 
the tribunal convened for its 
October term. The constitu- 
,tionality of state minimum wage 
laws for women is up again. 

Last Spring the Court invalidated 
the “model” New York law on the 
subject designed to meet earlier 
constitutional objections to a mini- 
mum wage statute for women 
which had been’in operation in the 
District of Columbia. On June 23, 
New York State filed a petition re- 
questing the Court to reexamine the 
law in view of the fact that the 
majority opinion had left “obscured 
a constitutional issue on principles 
essential to legal rights and welfare 
of millions of citizens.” Hlinois, 
which has a law similar to that of 
the Empire State, joined in New 
York's plea to the Court. 

On the opening day of its present 
term Oct..5, the tribunal received a 
new appeal for rehearing the case. 
This time i#t came from Massachu- 
setts which asked for the right to 
intervene in New York's request for 
review of its law. 

Already pending before the Court 
is an appeal from an adverse de- 
cision of the Washington Supreme 
Court on that State’s minimum wage 
law for women. 

Mcanwhile, a three-judge statu- 
tory court has taken under advise- 
ment the Ohio statute. It was 
brought to the jurisdiction of that 
tribunal by the National Women’s 
Party which opposes such legisla- 
tion on the ground that it is dis- 
criminatory and does not. give 


The United States New 
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Opinion Divided Over Legislation Now Be- 
fore Supreme Court For Adjudication 


women equal footing with men in 
industry. 

In a brief submitted to 
preme Court at the time the New 
York case was pending, this women's 
organization together with The Na- 
tional Association of Women Law- 
yers, The Bindery Women’s Union, 
Local No. 66 of the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Wo- 
men’s League, the Business Women’s 
Legislative Council of California and 
the Women’s Equal Opportunity 
League of New York, held: 

“The effect of this law is to pro- 
mote unfair competition between 
men and women workers and to 
drive women out of employment.” 

On the other hand, other women’s 
groups are actively supporting such 
a law. 

The States which have 
wage laws for women in addition to 
those mentioned above are: Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 
and Wisconsin. 

Several of these State laws follow 
the pattern set by a model statute 
drafted by Professof Felix Frank- 
furter of the Harvard Law School at 
the instigation of the National Con- 
sumers’ League of New York. It re- 
quired wage payments fairly com- 
mensurate with the value of serv- 
ices rendered and also large enough 
to live on. This principle was mean! 
to meet the objections which the 


the Su- 


minimum 


Court had to the earlier type of law 
which had called for a “living wage” 
as a minimum pay base. The rest of 
the State laws still follow the latter 
design. 


x~*r* 
PECULIAR STATE AND CITY JOBS 
service examinations for 


‘IVIL 

“ State government jobs are not 
limited to clerks, typists, and stenog- 
raphers. The Civil Service Assem- 
bly of the United States and Can- 
ada, according to the Public Admin- | 
istration Clearing House, recently | 
listed some of the odd jobs parcelled | 
out on the merit system. Among 
them were: 

Milwaukee County, Wis., offers a 
civil service test for calf herdsman, 
the candidates being required to un- 
derstand the proper feeding and 
care of pure-bred calves. 

The 
State Employment and Registration 
gives examinations for the position 
of mail censor. 

Los Angeles requires candidates 
for kennelmen at the dog pound to 


pass a civil service test and the 
State’s tree trimmers must pass 
tests also. 


able in Cincinnati are: horseshoer, 
bath attendant, bed maker, dish- 
washer, bus boy, and baseball um- 
pire. 

Chicago has a civil service exam- 
ination for piano teacher. 

New Jersey has employed through 
its civil service a jiu jitsu instructor, 


| 
| 
Among the civil service jobs avail- | 
























Any ticket agent can route 
you on The George Wash- 
ington, The Sportsman, The 
F. F. V —the finest fleet of 
air-conditioned trains in 
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a historian, and a mechanical! den- 
tist. 

New York State requires tests for 
embalmer and undertaker. 

Portland, Oreg., selects its nui- 
Sance inspector, caddy master for the 
municipal golf course, and curator 
of rose gardens through civil service. 

In St. Louis inspectors for !caks 
in gas and water mains must pass 
civil service tests. 

x © * 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 
(THE Social Security Board on Oct. 
8 announced approval of the 
New Jersey plan for aid to the needy 
blind, the South Dakota plan for 
aid to the needy aged, and a revised 
Oklahoma plan for aid to the needy 
aged based on recent legislation in 
that State. 

The Social Security Board on Oct. 
8 announced grants of Federal 
funds totaling $8,323,195 to 15 States 
to aid them in financing their pub- 
lic assistance programs from Oct 
1 to Dec. 31. The States receiving 
such funds are: Arkansas, Colorado, 
District. of Columbia, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Texas, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

More than 100 injunction suits 
have been prepared by Alabama em- 
ployers to join in the test of the 
constitutionality of the State and 
Federal unemployment insurance 
laws in the Federal courts. These 
actions followed the ruling of a Fed- 
eral judge that all out-of-state 
firms doing business in Alabama 
whose contributions would amount 
to more than $3,000 had a legal right 
to intervene and become parties in 
the case of the Gulf States Steel 
Corporation. 

The Michigan Supreme Court on 
Oct. 5 upheld the State’s policy of 
reserving oil and mineral rights on 
land sold for tax delinquency. 
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@ Behind the scenes in Packard's sales- 
service activities in New York and Chicago, 
Packard is served by International Trucks. 

Packard recognition of the quality and 
the reliable performance in International 
Trucks is as fine a recommendation as a 
truck builder—or a truck user—could desire. 

The International line serves all hauling 
requirements up to powerful six-wheelers 





INTERNATIONAL Trucks Serve 
OUTSTANDING MOTOR CAR 





of 13,500 to 29,000-lb. maximum carrying 
capacities. The Half-Ton unit is provided 
in 113 and 125-in. wheelbases. Body types 
for all types of loads. Chassis prices start 
at $415, f. 0. b. factory. 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 

§06 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

Branches and Dealers Everywhere ¢ 


PACKARD Motor CAR Company oF New YORK 
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WHEN YOU entrain on The George Washing- 
ton, renowned leader of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio fleet—be ready to enjoy a finer, more com- 
fortable journey than you have ever before ex- 
perienced. In a delightful atmosphere of Co- 
lonial surroundings, relax in the living-room 
ease of its luxurious lounge cars. Dine inex- 
pensively, but well, in the gay Tavern Diners. 
And sleep well all through the night, The next 
morning’s arrival at your destination finds you 
completely refreshed. " 
On The George Washington, you can really ex- 


pect—and will have—a finer ride between the 


East and West! 
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OME thirty-five years ago, a man 

whose ways were as strange as his 
name went to work for a rising young 
oil company. 

Iwar Oom held down all jobs from 
superintendent to janitor in Gulf’s first 
grease plant. His equipment consisted 
of a few battered barrels and cans. His 
muscular arms supplied the power. And 
his brain alone harbored the dark secret 
of compounding the grease. 


Keeping aloof in a deserted corner of 
the barreling house, following some mys- 
terious rule-of-thumb formula of his own, 
he turned out the first of a line of lubri- 
cants that was to become famous ere long 
in many an important industry. 


Iwar Oom's product was great in its 
day. But as industrial machinery in- 
creased in complexity, picked up speed, 
and imposed greater loads, far better lu- 
bricants were required. The art of making 
them became a science. Rule-of-thumb 
methods vanished... 

And today the secret of Iwar Oom 
seems elementary to scientists in Gulf's 
Research Laboratories. For they have 
brought Gulf lubricants to an increasing 
degree of specialization and refinement. 
They have developed more than 400 


/ INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 








| The Secret of Iwar Oom 


greases and oils—which are effecting as- 
tonishing economies in the country’s 
leading plants. 


These economies are a matter of rec- 
ord. Gulf greases and oils, used scien- 
tifically, pare down power costs. They 
cut maintenance expense. They lower 
lubricant consumption. They reduce shut- 
downs and increase production. That is 
why great industrial plants from Maine 
to Texas are standardizing on Gulf qual- 
ity lubricants today. 


Little more than a generation from 
Iwar Oom toa leading place in American 
industry . . . that is the proud history 
of Gulf Industrial Lubrication. Gulf Oil 
Corporation ; ; . Gulf Refining Company. 
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tion, discussed freedom of speech, 
press and assembly. 


rector of the Division of Publica- 
tions, National Education Associa- 


+ A PEACE OFFENSIVE TO FORESTALL WAR + 


FINISHING touches are be- 

ing put to a definite peace 
program which is to be brought 
to the attention of Congress at 
its coming session. 


On invitation of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, 


representatives of agriculture, labor, 


churches, women’s groups and col- 


leges met during the week in Wash- 


ington to formulate basic recom- 


mendations for anti-war legislation. | 


The conference considered six 
main topics—the six planks in the 


so-called peace platform of the 


Council. These are: 

A national defense policy based on 
defense of American soil from in- 
vasion, and not on interests abroad. 

The easing of international ten- 
sions through reciprocal trade 
agreements and stabilization of cur- 
rencies. 

Stronger neutrality legislation, in- 
cluding the authorization for em- 
bargoes on basic war materials. 

International cooperation in the 
settlement of disputes by peaceful 
means in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Kellogg Pact. 


Nationalization of the munitions | 
industry and enactment of levies to | 


tax the profits out of war. 
Watchful maintenance of the con- 


stitutional guarantees of freedom of | 


Program of Legislation Formulated For Coming Session 





Congress—Objective More Than Plain Neutrality 


by a presentation of each by experts 
cutside the peace groups. 
Mauritz Hallgren, of the editorial 


| staff of the Baltimore Sun, offered 


Statistics from Government sources 
to support his thesis that an army 
of between 50,000 and 70,000 men 
and a navy half the size of the 
present one would provide an ade- 


quate defense against invasion. He | 
attack | 


pointed out that as far as 
from abroad is concerned, Great 


| Britain is the only power which has 
sufficient shipping to carry enough | 
men and supplies to these shores to 


launch an invasion. 


DIFFICULTIES FACING INVADER 
A flotilla of no less than 552 ships 
would be needed to transport 300,- 
000 men, he said. He pointed out the 
difficulties of landing such an army 
ii the fortified harbors of the United 
States, and of feeding the invading 
forces because of 


line of communications. He held 


that naval views of an “adequate” | 


navy envision one that is strong 


enough to goto other than Ameri- | 


can waters to attack. 
The reciprocal trade agreements 


the ocean-long | 





Grady of the University of Califor- 
nia, and former head of the Trade 
Agreements Section of the State De- 
partment. 

Dr. Grady held that there is a di- 
rect relationship between the low 
point of world trade and political 
difficulties in various countries. He 
cited as an example that the pro- 
gram is “bearing fruit,” France’s 
recent move away from a restrictive 
policy. He declared that American 
leadership is drawing the nations 
away from channels that lead to 
war, bringing the world back “to 
sanity and soundness” that will af- 
fect ‘political relations. 


NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION 
William T. Stone, of the Foreign 
Policy Association, asserted that the 
next session of Congress will prob- 
ably be the “best and last oppor- 
tunity to amend and supplement 
neutrality legislation for a wise and 
considered policy for the Govern- 
ment.” He pointed out that devel- 
opments, especially the Spanish civil 
war, since the extension of the tem- 
porary act in February, make it nec- 
essary to reconsider the legislation 


cognizant of its 


United States out of war 
shorten the duration 
strict its scope 

He declared that 
trality law is inadequate 
lowing respects 

It does not 
war materials 
civil war; it does not restrict or con- 
trol travel; it does not restrict 
American shipping; it does not deal 
with armed merchant ships of bel- 
ligerents in American ports. 

He cited difficulties in connection 
with some of the proposals that have 
been advanced for amending the leg- 
islation. 


NEW PEACE MACHINERY 

Dr. Phillip C. Jessup, of Columbia 
University, poi 
for establishing peace machinery for 
settlement of international disputes 
that the nations will be willing to 
accept. 
ent peace machinery has been valu- 
able in that it has made Europe 


and to 
of war and re- 


control the essential 


Stroyed to a large extent the feeling 
that acceptance of its jurisdiction 
conveys the impression of national 


of 


+ 


the present neu- | 
in the fol- | 





to adhere to the World Court is 
based on the struggle for power be- 
tween the Senate and President. 
This fact must be taken into 
consideration, he declared, in work- 
ing out a campaign for American 
participation in such peace en- 
deavors. 


MUNITIONS COMMITTEE’S GOAL 


Stephen Raushenbush, chief in- 


| vestigator for the Senate Munitions 


t does not deal with | 


Committee, asserted that neither 
nationalization of the munitions in- 


| dustry nor taxing the profits out 


ited out the necessity | 


He declared that the pres- | 


existence, and de- | 
| War comes. 


of war would operate adequately if 
neutrality does not work. He out- 
lined the following purposes of the 
Nye Committee: 

To separate the forces of the war 
proper from the profit-making 
forces; to save money for the Gov- 
ernment; to prevent the starting of 
an arms race by the high-pressure 
salesmanship of munitions agents; 
to bring about “some small meas- 
ure of equality” between those who 
serve in the trenches and those who 
stay at home to make money. 

He. cited the War Department’s 
Objections to the pending war- 
profits bill and declared that taxing 
profits would be impossible when 
He outlined the extent 
to which munitions are national- 
alized already, and presented the 
cost to the Government of complet- 

















If You’re Told 
to “Alkalize”’ 


TRY THIS REMARKABLE “PHILLIPS” WAY 
THOUSANDS ARE ADOPTING 


SIMPLY ALKALIZE YOUR 
STOMACH WITH PHILLIPS 
MILK OF MAGNESIA. THIS 
NEUTRALIZES THE EXCESS 
ACID ALMOST IMMEDIATELY. 
MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE A 
NEW PERSON. 








On every side today people are 
being urged to alkalize their stom- 
ach. And thus to ease the symp- 
toms of “acid indigestion,” nausea 
and stomach upsets. 

To gain quick alkalization, just 
do this: Take two teaspoons of 
PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAG- 
NESIA 30 minutes after eating. 
OR — take two Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia Tablets, which have the 
same antacid effect. 

Relief comes almost at once — 
usually in a few minutes. Nausea, 
“gas” — fullness after ques and 
“acid indigestion” pains leave. 
You feel like a new person. 


THIS “ACID INDIGESTION” 
1 HAVE=IS THERE ANY= 
THING | CAN DO ABOUT IT? 


Try this way. You'll be sur- 
rised at results. Get either the 
iqui. “Phillips” or the remark- 
able, new Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia Tablets. The tablets are de- 
lightful to take and easy to carry 
with you, and only 25¢ at all drug 
stores. 


ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 
Each tiny tablet is the 


uivalent of a ful 
genuine Philli ioe” Milk of 
Magnesia. 


surrender. 
He pointed out that the Senate’s 
refusal to permit the United States 


which will expire in May. He held 
that two major objectives of such 
legislation should be: To keep the 


entered into so'far by the United | 
States were labelled “14 treaties of | 
commercial peace” by Dr. Henry F. 


speech, press and assembly. 
Consideration of these subjects in 
round-table discussions was opened 


ing this undertaking. 
Dr. Belmont Farley, Assistant Di- 
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— Leckey for You 


—Its a Lig 


t Smoke! 


..-for a clear throat—a clear voice! 


You —just as well as the stars behind the footlights, who 
must depend upon their voices—will find welcome throat 
protection in @ light smoke —a Lucky Strike! For to every 
man, a clear, comfortable throat is a most important thing. 
And to every woman, the charm of a clear, mellow voice 
is something really precious. That is why to both men 
and women a light smoke means so much. It is only 
a light smoke—a Lucky—that offers them the protection of 
the famous “Toasting” process. And it is Luckies—a light 
smoke — made of the top-priced center leaves of the tobacco 
plant —that answer completely their desire for the richness 
of truly fine tobacco! 


* * NEWS FLASH! * * 


“Sweepstakes” Clubs Formed 


All over the country, groups of enthusiastic 
fans tell us they are forming clubs to take 
part in Your Lucky Strike “Sweepstakes.” 
One group of 43 members in Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma, poetizes as follows: 
“We have picked with lots of patience 
Songs we did and didn’t like, 
But now it’s raining cigarettes 
HURRAH FOR LUCKY STRIKE!” 


Have you had the fun others are getting out 
of this great national cigarette game? Have 
you won your delicious Lucky Strikes? 
There’s music on the air. Tune in “Your Hit 
Parade” — Wednesday and Saturday eve- 
nings. Listen, judge, and compare the tunes 
—thentry Your Lucky Strike “Sweepstakes.” 

And if you're not already smoking Luckies, 
buy a pack today and try them, too. Maybe 
you've been missing something. You'll 
appreciate the advantages of Luckies—A 
Light Smoke of rich, ripe-bodied tobacco. 


ASK THOSE WHOSE 
VOICES ARE THEIR 
FORTUNES! 


See how often you'll find 
Luckies, a light smoke, on 
the dressing tables of stars! 
For those who must count on 
their voices have learned 
they can count upon Luckies. 
Tonight—follow the stars to 
a light smoke—a Lucky! 
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+ GOVERNMENT SPENDING: TWO VIEWS BY TWO CANDIDATES 


Full text of address delivered 
by President Roosevelt, at 
Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Oct. 
1, and broadcast over a country- 
wide network. 


BASEBALL park is a good place 
To-.| 


to talk about box scores. 
night I am going to talk to you 
about the box score of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I am 
going to tell you the story of our 
fight to beat down the depression 
and win recovery. From where I 
stand it looks as though the game 
is pretty well in the bag. 
I am convinced that when Gov- 
ernment finance, or any other 
finance, is honest—and when all 


the cards are on the table—there | 
are no higher mathematics about it. | 


It is just plain, scoreboard arithme- 
tic. 

When the present management of 
‘your team took charge, the 
tional scoreboard looked pretty bad. 
In fact, it looked so much like a 
shut-out that you voted a change of 
management to give the country a 
chance to win the game. And to- 
day we are winning it. 

When the new management came 
to Washington, we began to make 
cur plans—plans to meet the im- 
mediate crisis — and plans that 
would carry the people of the coun- 
try back to decent prosperity. 

We saw the millions out of work, 
the business concerns running in 
the red, the banks closing. Our na- 
tional income had declined over 50 
per cent—and, what was worse, it 
showed no prospect of recuperating 
by itself. By national income I 
mean the total of all income of all 
the 125,000,000 people in this coun- 
try—the total of all the pay envel- 
opes, all the farm sales, all the 
profits of all the business, of all the 
individuals and corporations in 
America. 

During the four lean years before 
this Administration took office that 
national income had declined from 
eighty-one billions a year to thirty- 
eight billions a year—in short, you 
and I—all of us together — were 
making forty-three billion dollars 
less in 1932 than we made in 1929. 


STORY OF NATIONAL INCOME 

Now, the rise and fall of national 
income—since it tells the story of 
how much you and I and everybody 
else are making—is an index of the 
rise and fall of national prosperity. 
It is also an index of the prosper- 
ity of the Government. The money 
to run the Government comes from 
taxes; and the tax revenue in turn 
depends for its size on the size of 
the national income. 

When incomes and values and 
transactions are on the down- 
grade, then tax receipts go on the 
down-grade too. If the national in- 
come continues to decline, then the 
Government cannot run without 
going into the red. The only way 
to keep a Government out of the 
red is to keep the people out of the 
red. We had to balance the budget 


ward spiral. 


na- | 
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President Sees Large Outlays 


Required to Halt Deflation 





of the American people before we 


| could balance the budget of the 
national Government. 
That makes common sense, 
doesn’t it? 
THE DEFICIT IN 1933 
The box score when the Demo- 


cratic Administration came to bat 
in 1933 showed a net deficit in our 
national accounts of about $3,- 
000,000,000, accumulated in the three 
previous years. 

National income was in a down- 
Federal Government 
revenues were in a downward spiral. 
To pile on vast new taxes would get 


us nowhere because values were 
going down. 

On top of having to meet the or- 
dinary expenses of government, I 


recognized the obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government to feed and take 
care of the growing army of home- 
less and destitute unemployed. 


PROBLEM OF RELIEF 


Something had to be done. A na- 
tional choice had to be made. We 
could do one of two things. Some 


people—who sat across my desk in 
those days—urged me to let nature 
take its course, and continue a pol- 


icy of doing nothing. I rejected 
that advice. Nature was in an an- 
gry mood. 

To have accepted this advice 


would have meant a continued wip- 
ing out of people of small means— 
the continued loss of their homes 
and farms and small businesses in- 
to the hands of people who still had 
enough capital left to pick up those 
homes and farms and businesses at 
bankruptcy prices. 

It would have meant, in a very 
short time, the loss of all the re- 
sources of a multitude of individuals 
and families and small corporations. 
You would have seen a concentra- 
tion of property ownership in the 
hands of one or two per cent of the 
population, a concentration unequal- 
led in any great nation since the 
days of the later Roman Empire. 


PROTECTING THE LITTLE FELLOW 

And so the program of this Ad- 
ministration has protected the small 
business, the small corporation, the 
small shop from the wave of de- 
flation which threatened them. We 
realized then, we do now, 
the vast army of small business men, 
factory owners and shop owners 
form the backbcne—together with 
our farmers and workers—of the 
industrial life of America. In our 
long range plan we recognized that 
the prosperity of America depended 
upon, and would continue to de- 
pend upon, the prosperity of them 
all. 

I rejected that advice for an. ad- 
ditional reason. I had 


as 
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and my Administration was deter- 
mined, to keep the people of the 
United States from starvation. 

I refused to leave human needs 
solely in the hands of local com- 
munities—local communities which 
themselves were almost bankrupt. 


BUDGET VS. HUMAN NEEDS - 

To have accepted that advice 
would have been to offer bread 
lines again to the American peo- 
ple, knowing this time that in many 
places the lines would last far 
longer than the bread. In those 


dark days, between us and a bal- 
anced budget, stood millions of 
needy Americans, denied the prom- 
ise of an American life. 

To balance our budget in 1933 or 
1934 or 1935 would have been a crime 
against the American people. To 
do so we would either have had to 
make a capital levy that would have 
been confiscatory, or we would have 
had to set our face against human 
suffering with callous indifference. 
When Americans suffered, we re- 
fused to pass by on the other side. 
Humanity came first. 

No one lightly lays a burden on 
the income of a nation. But this 
vicious tightening circle of our de- 
clining national income simply had 
to be broken. The bankers and the 
industrialists of the nation cried 
aloud that private business was 
powerless to break it. They turned, 
as they had a right to turn, to the 
Government. We accepted the final 
responsibility of government, after 
all else had failed, to spend money 
when no else had money left to 
spend. 


INCREASE OF DEBT 


+- 





net amount of over three billion 
dollars in three depression years, 
and there was little to show for it. 
My Administration has increased 
the national debt in the net amount 
of about eight billion dollars and 
there is much to show for it 


RETURNS OBTAINED 


Governor Landon Pledges Budget 


| 


| 


Put that figure of eight billions 
out here on the scoreboard and let | 


me tell you where the dollars went. 
Over a billion and a half went for 
the payment of the World War vet- 


} erans’ bonus this year instead of in 


I adopted, therefore, the other al- | 


ternative. I cast aside a do-nothing 
or a wait-and-see policy. 

As a first step in our program we 
had to stop the quick spiral of defla- 
tion and decline in the national in- 
come. Having stopped them, we 


| went on to restore purchasing power, 


that | 


promised, | 


to raise values, and to start the na- 
tional income upward. 

In 1933 we reversed the policy of 
the previous Administration. For 
the first time since the depression 
you had a Congress and an Admin- 
istration in Washington which had 
the courage to provide the necessary 


| people in the years between 


resources which private interests no 
| boondoggling, if you will. 


longer had or no longer dared to 

risk. 
This 

March, 


cost money. We knew in 
1933, that it would cost 
money. We knew that it would cost 
money for several years to come. 

The people themselves understood 
that in 1933. They understood it in 
1934 when they gave the Adminis- 
tration a full endorsement of its pol- 
icy. They knew in 1935, and they 
know in 1936, that the plan is work- 
ing. 

Now let us look at the cost. Since 
we could not get the money by taxes 


| we borrowed it, and increased the 


public debt. 
President Hoover’s Administration 
increased the national debt in the 
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1945. That payment is now out of 
the way, and is no longer a future 
obligation of the Government. 

As for the other six and a half 
billions of the deficit, we didn’t just 








\V HERE have the billions of 

dollars gone which the 
Government has poured out in 
the last four years? 

An investment in the future 
of America, declares: President 
Roosevelt. Through a vast 
sieve into waste and extrava- 
gance, replies Governor Lan- 
don, Republican candidate for 
the presidency. 

Their two addresses, the 
President's at Pittsburgh and 
Governor Landon’s in Chicago, 
present two sides of the spend- 
ing shield. Both hold out hope 
of an early balance of the bud 
get. They are published in full 
text on this page. 








spend money—we spent it for some- 
thing. America got something for 
what we spent—conservation of hu- 
man resources through CCC camps 
and work relief; conservation 


of | 








In Balance by Cutting ‘Waste’ 


Full text of address delivered 
by Governor Landon of Kan- 
sas, Republican nominee for 
President, at Chicago, Oct 9, 
and broadcast over a country- 
wide network. 


Tonight I am going to talk about 
the Federal Budget. And incidental- | 


ly I, too, am going to talk about it 
in billions. 

First, let me make my position ab- 
solutely clear. 
budget is going to be balanced. 
is going to be balanced, not by de- 
priving needy of relief, not by re- 
fusing necessary aid to farmers, not 
by swamping the country with taxes. 

The budget is going to balanced by 
cutting out waste and extravagance; 
by putting an end to the use of pub- 


| lic funds for political purposes; by 


restoring hard-working, painstaking, 


natural resources of water, soiland | 


forest; billions for security and a 
better life. While many who criti- 
cize today were selling America 
short, we were investing in the fu- 
ture of America. 

Contrast these expenditures and 
what we got for them with certain 
other expenditures of the American 
1920 
and 1930. During that period not 
merely eight billions but 
more billions came out of American 
pockets and were sent abroad—to 
foreign countries where the money 
was used for increasing foreign 
armaments, for bw foreign 
factories to compete™ ‘us, for 
building foreign model dwellings, 
swimming pools and 
houses, for giving employment to 
the foreign unemployed — foreign 


Those dollars were just as good 
American money—just as _ hard- 
earned—just as much the reward of 
our thrift—as the dollars we have 


| spent at home giving work to the 


unemployed. Most of those dollars 
sent abroad are gone for good. Those 


| billions, lost to us under previous 
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administrations, do not include the 
other billions loaned by the United 
States to foreign governments dur- 
ing and immediately after the War. 

I ask you the simple question: 
Hasn’t it been a sounder investment 
for us during these past three years 
te spend eight billions for American 
industry, American farms, American 
homes and the care of American cit- 
izens? 


“ARITHMETIC” EXPLAINED 

I have used the figure of eight bil- 
lion dollars as representing the net 
increase in our national debt. Im- 
mediately people will rush into print 
or run to the microphone to tell you 
that my arithmetic is all wrong. 
They will tell you that the increase 
in the national debt is thirteen bil- 
lions instead of eight. That is tech- 
nically and morally just as correct 
as if someone were to try to scare 
you about the condition of your bank 
by telling you of its liabilities and 
not telling you of its assets. 

That is technically and morally 
just as correct as telling you good 
people here in Pennsylvania that 
none of your bank deposits or insur- 
ance policies are sound. 

When you are told that the United 
States Treasury has thirteen billions 
more of liabilities than it had in 
1933, you should also be told that it 
has six billion dollars of increased 
assets to set off against these liabil- 
ities. 

In three years our net national 
debt has increased eight billion dol- 
lars. But in two years of the late 
war it increased as much as twenty- 
five billion dollars. National de- 


Slaughter | 


many | 








fense and the future of America | | : 
| eight billions in 1933. In 1935 it was 


were involved in 1917. National 
defense and the future of America 
were involved in 1933. 


believe that the saving of America | 


has been cheap at that price? It 
was more than defense—it was more 
than rescue. It was an investment 
in the future of America. 


BANKING RECORD 

And, incidentally, tonight is an 
anniversary in the affairs of our 
Government which I wish to cele- 
brate with you and the American 
people. It is Oct. first, and it marks 
the end of a whole year in which 


there has been not a single national | 


bank failure in the United States. ' 


common-sense administration. 

This question of balancing the 
budget is of vital importance to ev- 
ery man, woman and child in this 
country. 


ROOSEVELTIAN WORDS 

Let me give you three reasons why 
this is true. 

t is true because “upon the fi- 
nancial stability of the United States 
Government depends the stability of 
trade and employment, and of the 
entire banking, saving and insur- 
ance system of the country.” 

Those words are not mine. They 
were spoken by Candidate Roosevelt 
at Pittsburgh, four years ago. 

It is true because “if the nation, 
like a spendthrift, throws discretion 


to the winds, is willing to make no | 


sacrifice at all in spending, extends 
its taxing to the limit of the peo- 
ple’s power to pay and continues to 
pile up deficits, it is on the road to 
bankruptcy.” 

Those words are not mine. They 
were also spoken by Candidate 
Roosevelt at Pittsburgh, four years 
ago. 

It is true because “taxes are paid 
in the sweat of every man who 


If I am elected, the | 
It | 








mine. They were spoken by Candi- 
date Roosevelt at Pittsburgh, four 
years ago. 

Those are three reasons why “I 
regard reduction in Federal spend- 
ing as one of the most important 
issues of this campaign.” Even 
those words are not mine. They 
were spoken by Candidate Roose- 
velt at Pittsburgh, four years ago. 


TURNING TO THE RECORD 

Now let us turn to the record. 
Let us see if Federal spending was 
reduced; if taxes were lowered; if 
deficits were stopped. Everyone 
knows the answer, but it cannot be 
emphasized too much. 

Four years ago the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent just over five bil- 
lion dollars. 
under nine billion dollars. 

Four years ago the gross Federal 
debt was 21 billion dollars. Today 
it is 34 billion dollars. 

Those are the facts. Instead of a 
decrease, we have had an enormous 
increase all along the line—an in- 
crease in spending, an increase in 
taxes, an increase in debt—all of 
which, as every housewife knows 


Last year it spent just | 
| United States, from George Washe- 
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+ 





concluded that if four hundred 
million dollars a month for useful 
projects would be good medicine, 
six hundred million a month thrown 
around at random would be even 
better. 

So we started spending, not for 
the multitude of things we really 
needed, but for every conceivable 
thing. The lid was off. It is still off, 
We have been spending at the rate 
of six hundred million a month and 
more ever since. 

Just consider what this meant, 
It meant making a special virtue 
of spending for spending’s sake. It 
meant saying to some 800,000 Gove 
ernment employees: 

“Don’t watch out for the resources 
of the Government. Get rid of them 
as fast as possible.” 

What has been the result of this 
policy? In the three and one-third 
years ending June 30 last, the Fed- 
eral Government spent more than 
25 billion dollars. This was more 
than all of the Presidents of the 


| ington to Woodrow Wilson, spent in 


only too well, have increased the | 


cost of living. 

That is only a summary of what 
has happened to the financial 
pledges of Candidate Roosevelt. Now 
consider what has happened to the 
financial pledges of President Roose- 
velt. 

Time after time we have been as- 
sured by the President and his 
spokesmen that no more taxes would 
be imposed. But under this Admin- 
istration, 14 bills increasing the tax 
burden have been jammed through 
Congress. 

And as for his assurances that the 
budget would be balanced—well, 
these political hush-darlings have 
become annual fixtures. The first 
one was shortly after he took office 


| in 1933. The next was in January, 


1934. The next in January, 1935. 


| The next in January, 1936. And the 


labors, because they are a burden | 


on production ... if excessive, they 
are reflected in idle factories, tax- 
sold farms and in hordes of the 
hungry tramping the streets and 
seeking jobs in vain.” 

And those prophetic words are not 


It has been 55 years since that kind 
of a record. has been established. 
You and I can take this occasion to 
rejoice in that record. It is proof 
that the program has worked. 
Compare the score board which 
you have in Pittsburgh now with 
the score board which you had when 
I stood here at second base in this 
field four years ago. At that time, 
as I drove through these great val- 


leys, I could see mile after mile of: 


this greatest mill and factory area 
in the world, a dead panorama of 
Silent black structures and smoke- 
less stacks. I saw idleness and hun- 
ger instead of the whirl of machin- 
ery. Today as I came north from 
West Virginia, I saw mines operat- 
ing, I found bustle and life, the hiss 
of steam, the ring of steel on steel— 
the roaring song of industry. 

And now a word as to this foolish 
fear about the crushing load the 
debt will impose upon your children 
and mine. This debt is not going to 
be paid by oppressive taxation on 
future generations. It is not going 
tc be paid by taking away the hard 
won savings of the present genera- 
tion. 


HOW DEBT WILL BE PAID 

It is going to be paid out of an in- 
creased national income and in- 
creased individual income produced 
by increasing national prosperity. 

The deficit of the national gov- 
ernment has been steadily declining 
for three years running, although 
technically, this year it did not de- 
cline, because we paid the Bonus 
this year instead of in 1945. Without 
the Bonus the deficit would have de- 
clined this year. 

The truth is that we are doing 
better than we anticipated in 1933. 
The national income has gone up 
faster than we dared then to hope. 
Deficits have been less than we ex- 
pected. Treasury receipts are in- 
creasing. 

The national income was thirty- 


fifty-three billions and this year it 


Don’t you | will be well over sixty billions. If it 


keeps on rising at the present rate, 
as I am confident that it will—the 
receipts of the Government, with- 
out imposing any additional taxes 
will, within a year or two, be suf- 
ficient to care for all ordinary and 
relief expenses of the Government— 
in other words, to balance the an- 
nual budget. 

The Government of this great na- 
tion, solvent, sound in credit, is 
coming through a crisis as grave as 
war without having sacrificed Amer- 
ican democracy or the ideals of 
American life. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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last, as usual, was accompanied by 
the promise that no more taxes 
would be necessary. 


In other words, as_ usual, the 


124 years. 

And what excuse does the Presi- 
dent give for spending more than 
all the Presidents from Washington 
to Wilson?—for ignoring his prom- 
ises made at Pittsburgh four years 
ago—or perhaps we should say 25 
billion dollars ago? Speaking last 
week at Pittsburgh, he said: 

“We had to balance the budget of 
the American people before we could 
balance the budget of the National 


Government.” 

And then he added: 

“That makes common = sense, 
doesn’t it?” 


This is a mighty melodious phrase, 
but with 11,000,000 unemployed, with 
almost 20,000,000 people on the re- 
lief rolls, with the banks stuffed 


| with Government bonds, with the 


Government spending double its 
income—this does not make common 
sense. 


BOOKKEEPING METHODS 

In his last speech, the President 
overlooked this record. That is not 
surprising. At least it is no more 
surprising than the method of book- 
keeping adopted by this Adminis- 
tration. 

For the first time in history—in 
war or in peace—in prosperity or in 
depression—the Treasury of the 


| United States is keeping two sets of 


President expressed the hope that | 


some time, somehow, revenues would 
overtake expenditures. The way ex- 
penditures are running today, Jesse 
Owens himself couldn’t overtake 
them. 

That is the record. Instead of a 
balanced budget, we have a con- 
fession of incompetence—a confes- 
sion- by those in charge of our Gov- 
ernment that they have set loose a 
flood of spending that they are 
unable to stop. 


SPENDING POLICIES 

Let us examine this policy of 
Spending. Let us look at the theory 
used to justify it, the amounts in- 
volved, and the threat to the coun- 
try if it is continued. 

The simple and amazing theory 
was sold to the Administration by a 
British economist. He said that if 


only the United States Government | 


would spend four hundred million | 


dollars a month it would prime the 
pump and all would be well. 
Of course, as a foreigner, he found 


ardent followers in this Administra- | 


tion, although he had none in his | 
| of the United States Treasury. 


own government. His formula was 
eagerly adopted, with one impor- 
tant change. The Administration 


‘expenditures and 


books. 

This is the kind of bookkeeping 
we find when countries are faced 
with inflation or bankruptcy—when 
governments can stay in power only 
by deceiving the public. It is the 
kind of bookkeeping, for instance, 
from which the French people suf- 
fered during the serious inflation 10 
years ago. 

Under such a system, items are 
transferred and retransferred, as 
they are by this Administration, 
without rhyme or reason, from one 
set of books to the other. No defi- 
nite line is drawn between ordinary 
so-called emer- 
gency expenditures. No one, unless 
he is in the confidence of those who 
juggle the figures, can determine ac- 
curately what is going on. Of course, 
you can rely on the daily Treasury 
statement to present accurate fig- 
ures. But with the present mystery 
of the two sets of books, the secrecy 
surrounding the two billion dollar 
Stabilization fund, and the juggling 
of revenue and expenditure items, 
not even an expert can obtain a 
clear picture of the exact condition 


But in spite of this system of book- 
(Continued on Page 13.] 
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[NTERNATIONAL politics 
seems to be the fly in the 
peace ointment. Just when 
nations appear to begin to see 
the folly of pursuing interna- 
tional accord with machine 
guns instead of merchantmen, 
intrigue threatens to throw 
them back on their old tried- 
and-failed weapons. Little 
wonder that a week which 
dawned with an aura of hope 
lingering in the marble corri- 
dors of the State Department, 
ended with old tensions re- 
turned, the frantic scanning of 
cables from abroad, expressions 
of alarm. In London a fever- 
ish race of diplomacy against 
time was under way to head off 

a major clash. 

Scarcely had the words “economic 
disarmament. (credit for the initi- 
ative of which is coming Washing- 
ton-ward) started to figure in in- 


+ 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS_ + 


- 


Peace Endangered as Russia Charges Bad 
Faith Over Neutrality Agreement in Spain 





Suggested that “in order that an in- 
vestigation as exhaustive as possible 
may be made (of the situation), first, 


an impartial commission be sent to | 


the Spain-Portugal border to inves- 
tigate on the spot the true state of 


affairs there; and secondly the com- | 


mission leave there some of its mem- 
bers to see that the non-intervention 
agreement is fulfilled in the future.’ 
x*re 
PORTUGUESE RETORT.—As in 
other crises, the engineering 


| diplomats who are anxious to steer 


ternational parlance when politics | 


darkly obtruded itself again on the 
European scene. With rebel Fas- 


cist hosts pounding at the gates of | 


leftist Madrid, Soviet Russia served 

an ultimatum on Germany, Italy 

and Portugal that it could no longer 

stand by and watch the loyalist 

cause destroyed with their aid. 
x*rk 

~OVIET ULTIMATUM.—Stories 

have been fluttering through the 
chancelleries for some time about 
the aid General Franco has heen 
receiving from the Fascist powers 
despite their adherence, with the 
rest of the powers, to a “hands off 
Spain” agreement. 

The U. S. S. R., fountainhead of 
the philosophy of government that 
will be destroyed on the Iberian 
Peninsula if antidotal Fascism is 
triumphant, watched the cracking 
of the loyalist defense and could 
hold its peace no longer. 

Representatives of the 27 signa- 
tories of the neutrality pact were 
gathered in London to work out 


| The Italian delegate was soon on his | 


means for its enforcement. On Oct. | 


7, the Soviet Ambassador in the Brit- 
ish Capital, on instructions from his 
government, handed each of the 
committee members a note which 
declared in part: 

“The Soviet Government can by 
no means agree to change the agree- 
ments for noninterference into a 
screen which masks the military 
assistance given the insurgents by 
some participants in the agreements 
against the legal Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

“In view of this, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is obliged to declare, if 
measures for halting these viola- 
tions are not immediately taken, it 
considers itself free from the obliga- 
tions of the agreement.” 

Germany, Italy and Portugal were 
named as the violators 

A second protest was made to the 
committee by Russia cn Oct. 9. It 
specifically accused Portugal and 
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a course that will avoid a major 
show-down decided to play for time. 
With the rebels within striking dis- 
tance of Madrid and a possible con- 
clusion of the civil war, there was a 
feeling among some of the delegates 
that procedural delay in acting on 
the Russian charges might avert an 
anti-Fascist-anti-Communist clash 
outside Spain. 

The committee session on Oct. 9 
was particularly stormy. It began 
when there was laid before the 
members by the chairman, Lord 
Plymouth, the memorandum on neu- 


trality violations which the Spanish | 


Government had handed to the Lea- 
gue on Sept. 15, and which also ac- 
cused Germany, Italy and Portugal. 


feet vigorously denying the charges 
and declaring that British subjects 
hed joined the Madrid Government 
forces. After some dissension on 
procedure, it was agreed that the 
document should be submitted to 
each of the three governments con- 
cerned. 

When the Russian charges were 
presented, the Portuguese repre- 
sentative rose immediately to pro- 
test that the Soviet note was noth- 
ing short of “an act of hostility.” 
Having had his say he stalked 
from the committee room. 

At the afternoon session, with 
Portugal unrepresented, the Italian 


delegate flung back at Russia 
charges that the Soviets had been 
supplying aircraft and guns to the 
loyalists. 

Meantime, in Paris, British For- 
eign Secretary Eden had been lunch- 
ing with French Premier Blum and 
British Ambassador Clerk in an 
effort to discover a formula for 
averting the much-feared military 
clash of the “isms” over supplying 
aid to the factions in Spain. 

x*rk 

;,CONomIC DISARMAMENT? — 

And so the threat-of-war news 
has again pulled the spotlight away 
from the hope-for-peace develop- 
ments. But the signs are unmistak- 
able, nevertheless, that a start was 
made, during the week, along the 
road to economic peace. 

France followed its paring of the 
franc with a cut in tariffs and im- 
port quotas while Minister of Com- 
merce Bastid promised at Geneva 
that his Government would be will- 
ing to suppress all import quotas 
(barriers to “most favored nation” 
treatment) if other nations put an 
end to their restrictions. 





+ 





and shunning the German example 
of “splendid isolation” and prefer- 
ential bartering for trade advantage, 
the question has come up as to just 
how long the Reich can be expected 
to maintain its uncooperative stand. 
The German press is hinting at the 
possibility that the Reichfuehrer 
and his Economics Minister are be- 
ing forced to reconsider their previ- 
ous scorning of the subject of de- 
valuation for the mark. 

At Geneva on October 6, the 
French and British delegations pre- 
sented a resolution to the Second 
Committee of the League Assembly 
asking it to pursue the realization 
of the objects of the tri-partite mon- 
etary agreement and foster cooper- 


ation for economic harmony among | 


all nations. 


Significantly enough, with the 


subject of economic disarmament | 


echoing through the conference 


rooms at Geneva, a new League of | 


Nations commission set about to 


| consider the subject of military dis- 


Although acting primarily to keep | 
down domestic prices, the French 
move is being hailed as an impor- 


tant step toward the disintegration 
of a disastrous restrictive policy. 
Of equal, if not larger importance, 
was the action of Italy. On Oct. 5 
the cabinet approved a decree cut- 
ting the value of the lira nearly 41 
per cent and aligning it with the 
dollar and the pound sterling. At 


armament realistically. 
Czechoslovakia devalued its cur- 
rency during the week, and Albania 
announced its intention of doing so. 
All these developments were not 
lost on Washington. Secretary of 
State Hull hailed devaluation of the 
lira as a further step toward “re- 
building of international commerce.” 
At the same time, the Secretary in a 
speech at Minneapolis on Oct. 7 was 
vigorously defending his trade 
agreements program as an impor- 
tant effort to help in the process of 
unblocking the world’s trade chan- 


| nels. 


the same time it approved the Duce’s | 


decrees for abolishing certain trade 
restrictions. Significantly Premier 


Mussolini identified Italy with the | 


conditions of the recent American- 


| Anglo-French agreement for cooper- 


ation on financial matters. 
With Italy definitely casting its 
economic lot with the democracies, 


x * * 


TOTES.—Great Britain on October | 


7 proposed to the United States 
and Japan that Article XIX of the 
Washington Treaty prohibiting 
naval bases and fortifications in cer- 
tain parts of the Pacific be renewed 
when the treaty expires at the year 
end. 

Paris police have been attempting 
to break up the Fascist movement in 
France. They checked an attempt 
of Col. Francois de la Roque’s Social 
Democrats, successor to the banned 


Croix de Feu, to break up a com- 
munist meeting in the capital, and 


| conducted wide-spread raids on the 


party strongholds. 

London police were called into ac- 
tion when a mob attempted to break 
up a parade of Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
Fascist Black Shirts. 

Bolivia recalled its delegate to 
the peace conference over the Chaco 


with Paraguay at Buenos Aires. 
Dr. Manley O. Hudson of Harvard 
Law School was elected a judge of 


the World Court by the Assembly | 


of the League of Nations. 

Fulvio Suvich, new Ambassador 
from Rome, arrived in Washington 
with the announcement that he will 
give “deepest attention” to improv- 
ing commercial 


relations between | 


his country and the United Staies. 

Tension between Japan and China 
continued to fluctuate with indica- 
tions that the conference at Shang- 
hai over the Japanese “demands” 
for recent acts of violence is finding 
the Chinese attitude stiffening. 

Hungarian Premier Gomboes died 
at Budapest. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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Editors Debate Cause | 


Of Excess of Imports 


‘ONTRARY interpretations of the 
fact that, for the first half of this 
year, imports from abroad exceed ex- 
ports show one portion of the press 
drawing the lesson that the Govern- 
ment’s trade policies have been mis- 
taken. Another portion regards the 
situation as satisfactory, holding that 
liberal imports are the harbingers of 
larger markets abroad, foreign pur- 
chasers being able to pay only as 
Americans buy foreign goods 1n large 
volume. 

With the establishment of a new record of re- 
duced trade balance, the situation that it presented 
leads to serious concern over the failure to create 
adequate markets for American producers. 

“The economically sound theory that countries 
cannot buy without selling” is presented by the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), with the 
comment: “It may not be alarming to find that 
we have an unfavorable balance for the January- 
June period of $9,000,000. But this figure really 
represents a spread of $39,000,000 as against the po- 
sition at the end of the corresponding period last 
year, since there was then a balance of $30,000,- 
000 in our favor. 


‘MUST SELL TO BUY’ 





“The July and August figures must be considered 
in any appraisal of our foreign commerce position. 
They, even more than the figures for the first six 
months of the year, indicate a dangerous trend in 
our trade and possibly reflect conditions not ex- 
plained increases in importation of commodities, 
including cane sugar, hides, raw wool, whisky and 





vegetable oils, cited by the department. 

“Some of the products mentioned as accounting 
for our increased imports are not produced with- 
out labor providing employment. What does Loui- 
siana think of increased sugar iportations? What 
do the wool producing States think of purchases 
abroad? What does the cotton grower think of im- 
portation of large quantities of vegetble oils, or the 
Kentucky distiller of gains in whisky receipts?” 


THE FAVORABLE VIEW 

Differing from the critics, the New York Times 
(Dem.) advices that “there is much in the report 
that is reassuring.” The Times offers the explana- 
tion for its favorable attitude: 

“During the first six months of this year the 
United States sold abroad goods valued at $1,154,- 
000,000 and also received $190,000,000 (net) in in- 
terest and dividend payments due to American citi- 
zens on their investments abroad. This made a 
total of $1,344,000,000 which foreigners were called 
upon to pay us. 

“How did they square this account? They sold 
us goods of their own valued at $1,163,000,000. They 
performed shipping services for us valued in the 
net amount at $18,000,000. Their entertainment of 
American tourists traveling abroad accounted for 
$115,000,000—a net figure, after deducting expendi- 
tures by foreigners traveling in this country. Mis- 
cellaneous items accounted for an additional $40,- 
000,000. 

“This lifted to a total of $1,336,000,000 the amount 
credited to foreigners on our international ledger, 
and left a gap of only $8,000,000 to be bridged by 
shipments of gold to us, to balance the books on 
all trade and service items. 

“Not since the Government first began to com- 
pile figures of this kind have our trade and service 
accounts so nearly approached an even balance, 
and the condition thus revealed is thoroughly 
healthy, rather than otherwise.” 


EFFECT ON EMPLOYMENT 

“In connection with the problem of unemploy- 
ment,” says the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record (Ind.), 
“and the relation that American exports to foreign 
countries bear to that problem, it has been pointed 
out that normally, when foreign trade is flourish- 
ing, nearly 3,000,000 workmen in the United States 
are required to produce goods for foreign countries. 
It is therefore easy to understand that the decline 
in exports under the policies of the New Deal Ad- 
ministration is of far more than statistical interest 
and importance. A thriving export trade translates 
itself into terms of jobs and pay envelopes. By 
the same token a languishing trade spells for mil- 
lions lack of jobs and earning power. 

“The New Deal prediction that devaluation of the 
dollar would increase our foreign trade has for all 
practical purposes not been fulfilled. While in re- 
cent months there has been a slight pick-up in ex- 
ports that trade is still a mere fraction of what it 
was in 1929.” 

“The Department of Commerce.” it is pointed 
Out by the Providence Journal (Ind.), “ascribes the 
adverse balance of trade during the six months’ 
period to increases in importation of sugar cane, 
hides and skins, whiskey, raw wool, paper and other 
commodities. But it is significant that a very sub- 
Stantial amount of the product thus cited by the 
Department arrived in this country from Cuba, 
Canada and other nations with which reciprocal 
pacts have been concluded. 


THE TRADE WITH CANADA 

“If it is the purpose of the Administration to 
avoid favorable balances of trade, as it seemingly 
is, then its policies are obviously successful from its 
point of view. 

“For the record shows that foreigners sold us 
nine million dollars more goods from January to 
June than we sold them. Last year, when theere- 
ciprocal treaty program was still comparatively in 
its infancy, we managed to strike a favorable bal- 
ance to the extent of thirty million dollars.” 

With an attack on reciprocal trade pacts, the 
Lowell Courier-Citizen (Ind.) comments on busi- 
ness with Canada in the statement: 

“The trade balance as of July, 1936, was $849,- 
060 in Canada’s favor. In one year our imports of 
Canadian agricultural products jumped 235 per 
cent. Canadian meats, butter, eggs, potatoes, maple 
Sugar, are pouring into this country, and Canada 
isn’t taking an equivalent value of our manufac- 
tured goods as an offset. 

“Canada nowadays has plenty of factories of its 
own. Good neighbor business may be fine, but 
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The Nation Is Still Bigger Than Any Party 





farmers and business men are likely by this time 
to conclude that the American Government’s first 
business is to protect its workers and capitalists 
and not the neighbors, no matter how fine people 
these may be.” 


COMMON GROUND OF ADVANTAGE 

“Reciprocal trade pacts,” argues the Manchester 
Union (Rep.), “may prove mutually advantageous 
to two countries where they lift certain non-com- 
petitive commodities out of their general tariff pro- 
gram for special treatment. Thereby, each coun- 
try is enabled to exchange a commodity of which 
it has a surplus for something it needs from the 
other country. 

“But to make the principle the basis of a general 
program of exchange of competitive as well as 
non-competitive commodities is destructive to the 
interests of the domestic producer. The degree to 
which the Roosevelt policy has worked in this di- 
rection is indicated by the effects of the reciprocal 
trade agreement with Canada. In the case of 
Chedar cheese, the tariff was lowered from seven 
to five cents a pound, and no limit was placed on 
the amount that might come into the United 
States. ” 








‘Blame or Credit 


For Recovery’s Pace 


/HETHER recovery in the United 
United States has lagged behind 
world recovery under retarding in- 
fluence of New Deal measures or 
whether it began early under the 
stimulation of domestic laws divides 
the press fairly evenly. Of comment- 
ing newspapers, 57 per cent see Amer- 
ica as a laggard while the remaining 
43 per cent give at least a part of the 
credit for recovery to the Adminis- 
tration. 


Arguments on recovery are based on a report of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce that 
7,000,000 workers have been re-employed. While 
there is no evidence given that this reduced the 
number on relief, it contributes to the belief that 
recovery is under way. 

“The progress of recovery in other nations, which 


had no New Deal,” says the Kansas City Star, “is , 


shown in the survey of the League of Nations. The 
progress was not regular, but it was continued 
from the middle of 1932. Great Britain, with its 
balanced budget, its surplus and its marked de- 
cline in unemployment, furnishes the notable ex- 
ample. 

“If other nations could begin and continue to 
pull out of the depression without a New Deal, isn’t 
it quite logical to believe that the United States 
has made its progress, a less marked progress in 
many respects, in spite of or irrespective of the 
New Deal? 

“Another important fact lends support to this 
view. It is the pronounced gain in the recovery 
movement since the Supreme Court knocked out 
the NRA, the New Deal keystone, in the Spring of 
1935 and thus served notiee—reinforced by later 
court decisions—that such regimentation and re- 
striction of industry as had been attempted was at 
an end.” 

Denial that the New Deal delayed the recovery 
is made by the Portland (Oreg.) Journal (Ind.), 
with the argument that “the New Deal increased 
farmers’ buying power to two billion dollars,” and 
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also benefited conditions by preventing “unregu- 
lated production.” 

“Industry,” maintains the Canton (Ohio) Reposi- 
tory (Ind.), “should not have to match pennies, 
wits or strength with politicians for the right to 
survive, to grow and to keep an increasing number 
of men employed. In opposing the shackles of 
governmem control, the automobile industry, at 
least, demonstrated the advisability and the nec- 
essity of fighting the working men’s battle for a 
job.” 

“Prosperity is returning,” avers the Illinois State 
Journal (Ind.), “but the Federal Government has 
had little share in the process. The credit belongs 
to thousands of employers who, despite rising taxes 
and demagogic denunciations by the New Deal, 
found new business opportunities and opened new 
jobs. It belongs to millions of courageous men who 
hustled and found these jobs.” 

“We are witnessing,” says the Akron Times Press 
(Ind.), “fast-moving efforts to break the economic 
jam that threatens war’s recurrence. Attempts at 
currency stabilization, reduction of tariff barriers, 
conferences seeking a better distribution of raw 
materials—all those things taken together make up 
the most hopeful sign we have seen in lo, these 
many bitter years.” 
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“Ye Yeas aid hays™ 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Supports Col. Knox’s Statement 

Sir:—I most heartily agree with what 
Mr. William ’E. Mitchell said in his let- 
ter in the Yeas and Nays Aug. 31. I, 
too, have been a banker, but am such 
no longer. The best thing I have left 
after a life-time of effort, saving and 
most conservative investments, as I 
thought, is a life annuity—which in ad- 
dition to the monthly payments once 
each year pays a dividend. The last of 
these was but half what had been paid 
to me, because of low interest payments 
on investments sponsored by the present 
Administration to create inflation. 

This situation should be brought to the 
attention of every holder of life insur- 
ance in this country. Col. Frank Knox 
was right when he said life insurance 
policy holders were in danger—not that 
sort of danger the opposition tries to 
make of his speech, but of such cases 
as mine, and the value of the dollars 
paid to me each month by one of the 
oldest and largest insurance companies 
in this country. Their earnings are cut 
down; my income suffers. J. 
West Virginia. 

xk 
Enlarging the Muzzle Club 

Sir:—In your issue of Sept. 21 you 
quote Francis B. Taylor, Jr., a spokes- 
man for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, as declaring at a Maryland rally 
that “so mendacious a man” as Col. 
Frank Knox “ought to be muzzled” for 
mentioning the effect of inflation on the 
value of bank deposits and insurance 
policies. 

Why should he single out Col. Knox? 
There are plenty of other candidates for 
muzzles. 

If Mr. Taylor reads anything except 
the products of Charley Michelson he 
might have discovered that Orval W. 
Adams, vice president of the American 
Bankers Association, made the same 
“mendacious” statement on July 25. Also 
that Ernest M. Hopkins, in the Atlantic 
Monthly for October (P. 390) qualifies 
.or membership in the Ananias Club 
on the same count. 

Instead of putting the venerable head 
of Darthmouth College to the discom- 
fort of wearing a muzzle, it might be 
better for Mr. Taylor to have his friend, 
Jim Farley, deny the use of the mails 
to the Atlantic which is noted for the 
number of “liars” among its contribu- 
tors. SAMUEL A. MOORE. 
Sykesville, Md. 


+ 





The People’s Savings 
Sir:—Your editorial, “Soak the Poor,” 
should be printed in pamphlet form and 
circulated as widely as possible to coun- 
teract the “soak the rich” hoax. 
HERBERT M. PRATT. 
West Cornwall, Conn. 
x * * 


Sees Social Progress Advanced 

Sir:—It seems to me that your editorial 
policy has a tendency to lose sight of 
the problems of the present in its ad- 
miration of the America of the past. 
While deploring graft and corruption in 
various governmental agencies, I still 
feel that the main course is correct, and 
that the Republican nominee has made 
as yet no contribution to the solution 
of our problems. It seems to me that 
he is not likely to find any solutions in 
the future and that it is important that 
social progress be not abandoned solely 
because a great many persons are irri- 
tated at the intrusion of the Federal 
Government on their consciousness. 

KENNETH SHERRY-HALL, 
Albany, N. Y. 
x** * 

Deplores Effects of Paternalism 

Sir:—I have found the The United 
States News wonderfully inspiring and 
helpful to an understanding of the vital 
issues confronting the nation at this 
critical period. . . . In case Mr. Roose- 
velt be reelected, what vagaries will he 
be imposing on a bureau-ridden people 
during another four years of a one-man 
government? His policies have sapped 
the moral fibre of the American people 
with paternalism, deprived citizens of 
constitutional rights and wickedly squan- 
dered our money. Stop him, say I. 
Coudersport, Pa. M. J. COLCORD. 

x* 


Congress vs. Supreme Court 

Sir:—I do not like your attitude to- 
ward the Administration. Support of 
the Republican party goes back to a 
return of the conditions that prevailed 
prior to March 4, 1933, and for which 
conditions that party is responsible. I 
do not think the country is in a condi- 
tion to stand another siege of that kind 
It would mean anarchy, sooner or 
later. ... 

I do not endorse all of the acts of 
the present Administration, but ad- 
mittedly the country is better off than 
when it came into power, and conditions 
are improving every day. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court 
have been adverse in a good many cases, 
. .. but there are just as good lawyers 
in Congress as there are on the Supreme 
bench, perhaps better, and this is a fact 
that should be taken into consideration 








by the court but which seems to have 
escaped its attention. L. H. WILDER. 
Norton, Kans. 

S$ &« 2 
Recovery Under the Constitution 

Sir:—The trend of history shows the 
United States has had depressions be- 
fore this one, some of them quite severe, 
but we recovered and were more pros- 
perous afterward than before they hap- 
pened. The forces of progress and ac- 
complishment were not wiped out, We 
did it under the capitalist system. The 
Constitution did not have to be scrapped, 
either. 

It would appear that the New Deal is 
today just about where it was nearly 
four years ago, plus a huge debt. The 
results show a marching backward in- 
as-much as they have introduced Tam- 
many to Washington and instituted a 
debacle of moral debauchery. 

Marcell, Minn. A. W. FENTON. 
x~*kre 


Ominous Foreign Examples 

Sir:—What is happening in Spain and 
France is well advanced in the making 
here and throughout the world. Let us 
purge our nation of the alien termites 
that infest it. Your publication merits 
the full support of every true American. 
On with the good work, and God bless 
you. - JOHN R, KLINEFELTER. 
Nutley, N. J. 

x ** 
“Citizens of the World” 

Sir:—Though generally agreeing with 
your “Platform of Progress,” I would 
like you to add one more article of be- 
lief: 

“We believe that since the U. S. A. 
are part of the world and prosperity 
of the world means prosperity for the 
U. S. A., every present and future citi- 
zen of the United States should be edu- 
cated to be also a good citizen of the 
world.” 

How about starting a new association, 
“The Citizens of the World?” Start it 
in the United States, extend it over the 
world. What unlimited possibilities, what 
mighty influence for good international 
relations! Can you give a word of en- 
couragement? J. VAN AALST. 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

xe 


“Townsend Plan or Chaos” 

Sir:—Four years ago we were listening 
to the silver tones of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. His promises of economy in Gov- 
ernment and to drive the money- 
changers from the temple appealed to 
a distracted nation. 

Now his “forgotten man” has become 
a desert mirage. ... Today the money- 
changers are revelling in “green pas- 





+ tures” while the poor grow poorer. Visi- 


ble taxes are changed to invisible to 
weld another link in the chain of human 
Slavery for half our population. 

What have we to show for the four 
years of the Roosevelt Administration? 
A national debt that will never be paid; 
12,000,000 unemployed; 20,000,000 on re- 
lief and millions more on the border 
line, for their resources are rapidly be- 
ing depleted. As proof, the President's 
request for Community Chests to in- 
crease their budgets 10 per cent.... 

I believe it’s the Townsend Recovery 
Plan or chaos. No other, so far, has 
been proposed that will save our coun- 
try. I. H. FICKEL, 
Turlock, Calif. 

© @ 
Thinks Townsend Plan Impractical 

Sir:—One of the most talked about 
Subjects of the time is the old age pen- 
sion, and probably the most foolish and 
impractical of all the plans advocated 
has stirred up the greatest interest in 
the general idea of pensions for old 
people. : 

While it cannot seem fair to some 
persons’ mind that an earner providing 
for a family of growing children, with 
an income of $100 a month or less, 
should contribute directly or indirectly 
to a pension of $400 a month for an 
old couple, or $200 for one aged person, 
it might well be argued that persons 
who have lived to 65 years of age should 
be pensioned at a rate that would insure 
the modest comforts necessary to enable 
the aged to enjoy the respect that age 
should inherit; but the old man or 
woman who merits that respect will 
neither crave for or welcome material 
comforts to the extent of $200 a month, 
at the expense of those who are still 
engaged in providing for themselves and 
the children on whom the future de- 
pends. THOMAS SALMON. 
Rosario, Wash. 

x* 


Favors Smaller Congress 

Sir:—One thing that would work to 
the advantage of the common people 
more than anything else in my judg- 
ment is to limit the number of Senators 
to one to each State, also the Represent- 
atives to two to each State. Then pay 
them enough to attract good men. 
Eastport, Me. FRANK R. HOLMES. 

xx*«re 
“Fair Criticism” 

Sir:—If every thoughtful person could 
and would read your editorial, “Soak the 
Poor”, and be guided by your clear, con- 
cise and fair criticism of this Raw Deal, 
they would junk the outfit on election 
day. M. WHIT SMITH. 
Thomasville, Ga. 





Waste in Relief? 


Editors Pessimistic 


EXTRAVAGANCE in the use of 

WPA funds during the last few 
months is alleged by 86 per cent of 
commenting newspapers, with the 
charge that corruption exists in vari- 
ous States, particularly in Pennsyl- 
vania. The handling of the funds is 
defended by 14 per cent of the press. 


“Boondoggling projects”.are strongly condemned 
in the public discussion of the large expenditures 
under the WPA, and critics of the Government 
policies maintain that direct relief, where needed, 
Should be much less costly than work relief. 

“Perversion of billions taken from the Federal 
Treasury for relief works,” is charged by the New 
York Times (Dem.). 

Recognizing the existence of “a pressing problem 
which should not be postponed until after elec- 
tion,” the Buffalo Times (Ind.), points out that 
“business has improved and 5,000,000 men have 
been taken back on private pay rolls,” and advises 
that “the President should lose no time in setting 
up a fact-finding and policy-making board, com- 
posed of men and women who can be drafted to 
serve”; that “we must plan through to a solution.” 


RELIEF ROLLS VS. PAY ROLLS 

Quoting a statement from Administrator Hop- 
kins that “there has been a decline of 50 per cent 
in Federal relief rolls,” the Cincinnati Times-Star 
(Rep.) takes exception with the statement: 

“Despite a big increase in private employment, 
there has been no appreciable change in WPA pay 
rolls. The latest complete statistics on the work- 
relief program, published in August, indicate no 
nation-wide decline in recent months. In Ohio the 
total dropped from 186,495 to 182,258. This was the 
best performance in the country. 

“But in Pennsylvania the rolls have increased from 
282,375 to 285,628. Slight declines in New York and 
New Jersey were offset by increases in Maryland 
and West Virginia.” 

“So it goes throughout the country. According to 
the latest Treasury report, there was a rise of 33 
per cent (from $640,000,000 to $850,000,000) in the 
cost of Federal relief and public works in July, 
August and September of this year.” 

“Think of the running expenses of the boon- 
boggling projects,” comments the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.). “The figures speak for themselves. 
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They make it only too obvious that the WPA spends 
hundreds of millions a year that bring no one 
relief and sustain on one’s morale, but that do con- 
tribute vastly to the popular impression that the 
national Treasury is a bottomless well of easy. money 
and that F. D. R. can be relied upon to keep the 
pumps running.” 

“There is abundant reason to challenge the New 
York statement that boondoggling is no longer 
existent in that area,” declares the Providence 
Journal (Ind.). 

“The outrageous manner in which the WPA is 
being used in Pennsylvania has become a general 
topic of indignant discussion to the people of the 
State,” asserts the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Ind.). 

“The operation of WPA in many places,” main- 
tains the Boston Transcript (Rep.) “has assumed 
the proportions of a national scandal. Nor can the 
President himself escape some measure of responsi- 
bility. He sought—and was granted—exclusive 
authority to spend the vast appropriation made by 
a rubber-stamp Congress. The WPA is his ‘baby.’ 
He should wash it and keep it clean.” 





Quips in the News 


Problem in Etiquette 
The American farmers so far have named no wel- 
coming committee to greet the arrival of Argentine 
corn.—lIndianapolis Star. 
* * * 
Must Have Been Deep Plot 
Divers found the keel of the good ship “Consti- 
tution” was warped five inches. And which New 
Dealer is to blame for that?—Saginaw News. 
* * * 
Not All Black and White 
It seems impossible in a political campaign to 
get all the peanut politics on one side and the 
great principles on the other.—Winston-Salem 
Journal. 
7” & + 
For Horse and Buggy Days? 
Musicians are picketing Broadway movie houses 
demanding that canned music be replaced by or- 
chestras. Next thing you know, the horses will be 
picketing the Ford plant at Dearborn.—Roanoke 
Times. 
. = 2 
Omens Are Mixed 
The omens are a bit mixed. The Gallup poll 
shows Roosevelt ahead in electoral votes, Landon 
leads in the Digest, and a magazine in our dentist’s 
outer office gives the Presidency to Taft—Barron’s 
Weekly. 
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[Continued From Page 10.) 
in spi*° of all 


there are certain facts 


keeping, this juggling 
of figures, 
that it has been impossible for this 
Administration to hide. One of these 
facts is the vast increase in the or- 


dinary routine cost of our “Govern- 


ment. 
ROUTINE COSTS 

In 1934, the first full year of the 
present Administration, the ordi- 
nary activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, exclusive of debt retire- 
ment, cost $2,505,000,000. For the 


present year the estimated cost is 
$3,407,000,000—an of nine 
hundred and two million dollars. 
In order to place these figures on 
I have put the 
the Veterans’ Administra- 
the 1937 figure, and 
such new items 


increase 


a comparable basis, 
cost of 
tion .n 1934 at 
I have eliminated all 
as the bonus, Triple-A, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and social security. 

In other words, this nine-hun- 
dred-and-two-million-dollar increase 
was purely and simply an increase 
in the ordinary routine expenses of 
the Federal Government — an in- 
crease of 36 per cent in the ex- 
penses which the Democratic plat- 
form, and the Democratic candi- 
date of 1932, pledged to cut not less 
than 25 per cent. An Administra- 
tion that boasts of that record does 
not deserve another chance. 

Now consider the so-called emer- 
gency measures. 

In the name of emergency, this 
Administration has created no less 


than 75 new bureaus, agencies and 
what nots. 
Certainly no one can seriously 


maintain that all of these conflict- 
ing bureaus are necessary. Neither 
can anyone seriously maintain that 
it is necessary for our Government 
to have hundreds upon hundreds of 
press and publicity agents — hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of just plain 
barkers carrying on party propa- 
ganda at the expense of the tax- 
payer. 

There is still another set of fig- 
ures connected with emergency ex- 
penses that deserve attention, These 
are expenditures classified as relief. 

Now the fact of the matter is that 
since the NRA was kicked out there 
has been a substantial réecovery in 
this country. Yet in spite of this, 
relief expenses keep right on in- 
creasing. 


THE QUESTION OF RELIEF 

At the present time we are spend- 
ing for so-called relief at the rate 
of $3,500,000,000 a year, or $1,500,- 
000.000 more than in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1934. And still, in 
spite of all this spending, the Ad- 
ministration has not redeemed its 
pledge to give every man on relief 
a job. 

Now, obviously there is something 
wrong here. Everybody knows what 
it is. A lot of the money spent in 
the name of relief has nothing to 
do with relief. And a lot of the 
money has been wasted. 

If I am elected there will be an 
end to this spending of relief funds 
for other purposes. There will be 
no more wholesale waste and ex- 
travagance. And there will be effi- 
cient administration of our public 
affairs. That is how the budget can 
be balanced—how it can be balanced 
without reducing by a single dollar 
the necessary payments to those ac- 
tually in need. 

The Federal Government has be- 
come a vast sieve through wh.th 
taxpayers’ money is being poured .n 
constantly increasing volume. 

Never in the history of govern- 
ment has there been such profligate 
spending. Anyone at all familiar 
with what has been going on could 
almost count on the fingers of one 
hand foolish experiments the Gov- 
ernment could cut out and save at 
least a billion dollars any time it 
wanted to. 


PLEDGE TO BALANCE BUDGET 
What can ultimately be accom- 
plished in the way of reduction it is 
impossible to determine, since de- 
tailed figures are not available, and 
future commitments are unrevealed. 
But I mean to balance the bud- 
get. And I am not going to take 
four years to do it. With a reduc- 
tion in Government expenditures, I 
am convinced there will be such a 
rebirth of confidence that we will 
have a real recovery—the kind of re- 
covery that means reemployment. 
That, in turn, will not only reduce 
expenditures further, but will ex- 
pand Government income. 
If the family incomes of this 
country are to be relieved from this 
intolerable burden—if the specter of 
inflation and bankruptcy is to be 
set at rest, a change of administra- 
tion is absolutely imperative. 
Election-eve repentance will not 
go. The give-me-another chance 
plea will not serve. No matter how 
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3. The Board—All For One, One For All 





4. Phone Service Shut Off While Board Meets 
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Sincere the good intentions of the 
present Administration- may be, they 
can never be translated into an ef- 


6. Three O’clock— <itendamie Men After the Word “Go” 
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Prediction Plus— 
In Crop Reporting 


NjO CRYSTAL gazer is the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the Agriculture 
Department. But what it lacks in 
weirdness it makes up for in locked 
doors, sealed windows, the “strike of 
three” and double-key mail boxes. 

On the Board’s periodic forecasts ot 
food supplies rest the operations of 
farmers and bankers, railroads and 
circuses, automotive manufacturers 
and small business men. 

Suppose the Board should overesti- 
mate the number of pigs coming to 
market—prices would probably drop, 
farmers’ purses would probably be 
pinched, sellers to farmers might 
suffer a setback. Should the Board 
underestimate the number of bushels 
of corn to be harvested, prices would 
probably rise, urban consumers might 
curtail buying, farmers would probably 
be faced with a carryover. The ab- 
sence of any official forecast would 
make for a speculator’s holiday. An 
official forecast released prematurely 
or to just one or two sources would 
affect not only the domestic grain and 
livestock markets but those through- 
out the world. 

Faced with these problems one can 
see the reason for the microscopic ex- 
amination of sectional reports by the 
Board, the reason for working in 
secrecy, the reason for the Boarda’s sit- 
ting as a one-man organization. 

Nucleus of the forecaster’s service 
are some 30,000 farmers from the po- 
tato patches of Maine to the orange 
groves of California. Questionnaires 
filled out by these volunteers on the 
first of every month go post haste to 
some 40 regional offices. By mail and 
wire go summarizations of these re- 
ports to Washington. 

Amplifying the questionnaires are 
reports filed by observers who tour 
the countryside with crop meters at- 
tached to their automobile dash 
boards (Photo No. 1) which, expertly 
fingered, gauge crop conditions. 


SECRECY INSURED 

When the reports reach Washing- 
ton, the first in a series of elaborate 
precautions against prying eyes, easy 
tongues and sharp ears is launched. 
The reports are taken to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture’s office where they 
are dropped into a special mail box, 
fitted with two locks. (Photo No. 2). 
One key is in the possession of an 
aide to the Secretary. The other key 
is kept by the chairman of the Crop 
Reporting Board. Shortly before the 
Board meets to prepare its official 
forecast the mail box is opened and 
under the gaze of a uniformed guard 
the contents are taken to the inner 
sanctuary of the Board. 

There the members of the Board, 
behind locked doors and sealed win- 
dows (Photo No. 3) pore over the re- 
turns. Previous yields are studied, 
weather conditions are checked, es- 
timates by official statisticians are ex- 
amined. Then after comparing the 
data, each member makes his own es- 
timate for each State. A recheck of 
these individual estimates, and in 
case of disagreements, the data is re- 
viewed until the members of the Board 
are in accord. 

While all this work is in progress 
a guard is on duty before the Board 
room door. Other precautions include 
the shutting off of all telephone com- 
munication from one entire wing of 
the South Building of the Department 
of Agriculture (Photo No. 4). 

After clerks have scored the esti- 
mates and prepared totals for the en- 
tire country, the Crop Reporting Board 
reviews them. Approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is given. With the 
official signature hardly dry the report 
is rushed to mimeographing offices 
located in the corridor which is barred 
during compilation of the crop report. 
The mimeographing is done by a spe- 
cial force behind locked doors and 
barred windows. (Photo No. 5.) 


THE STROKE OF THREE 

One minute before the time set for 
the release of the report, copies are 
carried into a room adjoining that of 
the Board. There they are placed face 
down before telephone and telegraph 
instruments. Three feet from the in- 
struments stand members of the press. 
The clock strikes three, a signal from 
the official, and the newspaper corre- 
spondents rush to the instruments, al- 
ready connected with their office, 
(Photo No. 6). 

No one knows exactly ‘how many 
individuals are affected by the work 
of this governmental service. It af- 
fects the man who sells disinfectant to 
the farmer and it also affects the 
banker who finances farm operations 
It serves as an index to freight car 
requirements. It serves as an index 
to one circus which plans its itinerary 
according to the crop and livestock 
forecast. 

DEREK Fox. 


























The Eleven Masked 





Day by day typists recruited at random operated eleven masked ma- 
chines... Day by day the voting was heaviest for one of them...No. 11. 
_ T a strange setting for a battery 

of typewriters! A long fabric-cov- 
ered board from the face of which eleven 


typewriter keyboards protruded. Eleven 
typewriters masked so that even their P 


like.” And day by day the vote placed 
Machine No. 11 in the lead by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Machine No. 11, with a final score of 
)21/, points, led every other typewriter 


own makers would never know them in the “Blind” Touch Test by a wide 

Yet they told a group of engineers and margin. 

witnesses some startling new truths about \ : ; 

“TOUCH.” Machine No. 11 received more votes 
of “Fine” by almost 50% than any 


* * * 


other standard typewriter in the Test. 

Machine No. 11 was a stock model 
Underwood Standard Typewriter, 
brought by Touch Tuning* to the peak 
of touch perfection, as are all Under- 
woods before they leave the largest type- 
writer plant in the world. 


Every day new groups of typists re- 
cruited from the city’s employment offices 
operé ated these machines, Each operator 
was asked to cast her vote favorably 
or otherwise after she had used each 
typewriter for a definite period of time. 
Each was asked to record her reactions 
to every machine in one of three ways 

“Fine” “Acceptable” —or “Do not 


. * * 
For perfection of touch... for speed. accuracy, 
durability, simplicity... select the Underwood. 


“UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


THE 
NEW 
oo 





Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Speeds the World's Business 


Typewriters (naxcs) 





No. 11 
The Winner! 


An 
UNDERWOOD 
Standard 
Typewriter! 


* Touch Tuning means the individual adjustment of 
each key on the Underwood to the requirements of 
the finger that strikes it, 


Every Underwood Typewriter is backed by 
nation-wide, company-owned service facilities, 
a 
Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
oo riters... Accounting Machines... Adding Mae 
bines. Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 














HERE IS—in the speed, comfort, safety and 
dependability of the modern American 
railroad train — something for each traveler 


























home. 


you. 
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especially to enjoy. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


You can do the thing you like to do, while you 
ride, almost with the same freedom and peace 
of mind that you would have in your own 


You know when you start out that you will 
get there on schedule. You know you will 
cover distances with the minimum of exer- 
tion, the maximum of ease. You know that 
whatever the weather or the route or the 
season, security and friendly service will attend 


These benefits of railroad travel have become so 
familiar they are taken for granted. What may 
not be so familiar, unless you have traveled by 
train lately, is the extent of the improvements 
made and the new features added in recent years. 


So next time you have a trip to make—and want 
to make it in the pleasantest way possible—go 
by train and see for yourself. 


See how faster schedules, modern equipment, 
air-conditioning, and billions put into heavier 
rails, safety signals and roadway maintenance, 
are keeping the American railroads out in front 
as the most reliable and progressive transportas 
tion system in the world! 
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+ THE PRO AND CON OF RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS + 


Gov. Landon Contends Tariff Reductions 
Have Injured Farmers and Industry 


Full text of the address deliv- 
ered by Governor Landon of 
Kansas, Republican nominee for 
the Presidency, in the Audito- 
rium at Minneapolis on Sept. 24 
and broadcast over a country- 
wide network. 


AM most happy to be with you here in the great 

Northwest. Many of your achievements stand 

as an inspiration to the rest of the country. You 

have developed to an unusual degree a system of 

combining dairying and general farming in such a 

way that it provides a year-round income and at 
the same time conserves the soil. 

You have proved that farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled organizations are an effective way for 
helping the income of the producer. The success 
of farm cooperations in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
neighboring States is an epic chapter in American 
agriculture. 

Tonight I am going to discuss the reciprocal trade 
program of the present administration. I am going 
to discuss it from the point of view of the American 
farmer. 

When this program was introduced by the present 
administration our farmers were led to believe that 
it would be of particular benefit to them. They 
were told it was the only feasible way by which this 
country could regain its lost foreign markets. They 
were assured that it meant greater sales at better 
prices. 


EFFECT ON FARMERS 


We have had only two years of this program. But 
within even that short time certain conclusions 
have been proved beyond all question. The recip- 
rocal trade agreements made by this administration 
have not benefited our farmers; they have hurt our 
farmers. They have not regained his markets for 
him; they have taken more of his markets away, 
both at home and abroad. They have not caused 
him to get better prices for his products; they have 
prevented him from getting as good prices as he 
otherwise would. 

In a word, the reciprocal trade program of the 
present administration has delayed recovery for our 
farmers. It has sold the American farmer down 
the river. 

I want to present the record of this destructive 
policy to you in some detail. Before doing so, how- 
ever, there are two points that I want to make clear. 

The first of these is that I am not opposed to 
recipfocal trade agreements. The general principle 
underlying them is simple. Under certain condi- 
tions it is to the mutual advantage of two countries 
to lift various commodities out of their general 
tariff program for special treatment. Both coun- 
tries make concessions; both countries benefit. 

This is sound doctrine. In some cases it may be 
the only satisfactory method for meeting a situa- 
tion. The Republican party recognizes this in its 
platform. It does not condemn the principle of rec- 
iprocity. It condemns only the kind of trade agree- 
ments now being made. It condemns them because 
they are injurious to American citizens and offen- 
sive to American principles. 


AGAINST “ISOLATION” 

The second point I want to make clear is that 
I am opposed to a policy of isolation. I want to 
see a prosperous world as well as a prosperous Amer- 
ica. A healthy international trade is essential to 
world prosperity. And even more than this world 
prosperity is good insurance against war. 

I am convinced, too, that reasonable protection, 
which is so essential to our own well-being, is not 
detrimental to world prosperity. 

At a time like the present, when economic na- 
tionalism is ratnpant, we cannot afford to scrap our 
economic defenses. We can be a good neighbor 
without giving away the latchkey to our door. 

The great enemy of world trade today is not the 
fair protection of efficient American producers and 
laborers. It is the war-inspired doctrine of isola- 
tion and its resulting demands for self-sufficiency. 
From this we get embargoes, exchange restrictions 
and trade quotas. These are the real hindrances 
to a healthy exchange of goods between nations. 
We must not join in this kind of madness. If we 
are to maintain our standard of living the channels 
of world trade must remain open. 

Now let us consider some of the effects of the 
reciprocal trade program of the present adminis- 
tration. 


CANADIAN CHEESE IMPORTS 

The dairy industry is a good example of how 
these agreements have injured the farmer. One of 
the important ‘commodities developed by this in- 
dustry is cheese. In one trade agreement after an- 
other the tariff has been lowered on cheese and our 
markets opened to foreign products. 

Under the Canadian agreement, for instance, the 
tariff rate on Cheddar cheese—known to most of 
us as American cheese—was lowered from 7 to 5 
cents a pound. No limit was placed on the amount 
that might come in at this reduced rate. 

Now what was the result of this agreement? 
Whereas in the first six months of 1935 we imported 
only half a million pounds of Canadian cheese, in 
the first six months of 1936 we imported nearly 
4,000,000 pounds. This was an increase of over 700 
per cent. 

I do not have to tell the dairy farmer what hap- 
pened. Down went the price on the American mar- 
ket. It fell from 17 cents to 1245 cents a pound in 
the first four months of the agreement. Is this 
what the present administration meant when it 
Said that the American farmer would get a better 
price for his products? 

It seems to me that the farmer would do better to 
trust the Republican party. We are pledged in our 
platform “to protect the American farmer against 
the imports of all livestock, dairy and agricultural 
products . . . which will depress American prices.” 


EXEMPTIONS UNDER TRADE PACTS 


This is not the only example of damage done the 
dairy farmer. After long and painstaking effort the 
dairy industry got protection against the tropical 
oils and fats that compete with butter. But under 
the a agreement a new jungle product— 

a 








+ babassu nuts and oils—is permitted to come into 


this country in direct competition with American 
dairy products. The administration has not only 
placed the product on the free list, but also agreed 
that it will be exempt from any taxation. 

This last point—exempting a product from tax- 
ation under a trade agreement—I want you to note 
with special care. It is an amazing provision, be- 
cause it signs away one of the most important 
powers of Congress—the power of taxation. In 
my opinion, there is no justification for the Chief 
Executive so limiting the legislative branch of our 
government. 

Now I want to touch on one point that belongs 
in any discussion of the problems of dairy and live- 
stock producers, although it has no direct relation 
to reciprocal trade agreements. I refer to the 
sanitary requirements covering these industries. Our 
Federal and State governments, as well as the 
dairymen, have spent enormous sums in the eradi- 
cation of contagious diseases of cattle. In addition 
we impose rigid standards for the care of barns and 
stock. Only one other country has made equal 
progress in this field. As a result of our standards, 
consumers can always rest assured of the quality 
and purity of the products of American dairy farms. 


PLEDGE ON SANITARY RULES 


Unfortunately the same standards are not im- 
posed on imported products. To correct this situa- 
tion the Republican party is pledged “to impose 
effective quarantine against imported livestock, 
dairy and other farm products from countries which 
do not impose health and sanitary regulations fully 
equal to those required of our own producers.” 

Livestock producers and feeders have fared just 
as badly as the dairyman under the reciprocal trade 
agreements. In the Canadian agreement the tariff 
was reduced by one-third on a sliding quota of cattle 
weighing 700 pounds or more. On calves there was 
an even greater cut. 

Consider the contradictions in this policy. The 
administration was trying to hold down the na- 
tion’s supply of meat by restricting the production 
of hogs. Last Fall it was warning livestock men 
that there would be increased supplies of cattle on 
the market this Spring. And yet it proceeded to 
make concessions on Canadian cattle that would 
bring more of them into this country! 

Such a program just doesn’t make sense. 

What happened? The Canadian agreement went 
into effect Jan. 1. Canadian cattle were rushed in, 
and naturally prices fell. Here is the record. The 
first of January the average good grade steer of 900 
to 1,100 pounds was selling on the South St. Paul 
market at $9.75 a hundredweight. By June the 
price was down to $7.25 a hundredweight. On every 
occasion the biggest drop in prices followed the 
heaviest receipts of Canadian cattle. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


This price decline was reflected in the cattle mar- 
kets throughout the country. It wiped out the hope 
of any profit for thousands of cattle-feeders in our 
Middle Western States. 

In short, as a result of the policies of this Ad- 
ministration, there has been added to the drought 
and the depression another burden for the Ameri- 
can farmer to carry—foreign competition. In spite 
of its promises, the present Administration has 
given American farmers the short end of the deal. 

I have discussed only two of the casualties of the 
trade policies of this Administration. Numerous oth- 
ers might be listed. The Florida growers of early 
vegetables had their markets turned over to the 
cheap-labor products of China. The growers of 
cigar-wrapper tobacco in the Connecticut Valley 
lost out in the agreement with The Netherlands, as 
did the bulb industry in the Pacific Northwest. 
And the hope of increased domestic production of 
corn and potato starches was destroyed in the same 
agreement because tapioca and sago were found 
on the free list! 

Now let us look at some general results. Eight 
of these agreements have been in force long enough 
for us to see the results. In these cases, the im- 
ports of farm products have increased 84 per cent 
over a corresponding period prior to the agree- 
ments. Exports of farm products increased only 
26 per cent. in other words, under these eight 
agreements our imports increased more than three 
times as fast as our exports. 


LOWER FARM EXPORTS 


Today the exports of our farm products repre- 
sent the smallest proportion of our foreign trade in 
the history of the nation. This is due in large 
measure to the confused and destructive policies 
of the Administration. With the most intelligent 
and capable farm population in the world, and with 
unsurpassed natural resources, we are now one of 
the largest importers not only of those things we 
do not produce, but of those we are adapted to 
produce. This is a scandalous situation! 

Now why have the reciprocal trade agreements 
of this Administration had such destructive re- 
sults? There are various reasons. One is the se- 
lection of countries with which the agreements 
have been made. As I said earlier, it is a basic 
principle of reciprocity that such treaties be used 
to handle only those situations which cannot be 
met satisfactorily in the general tariff program! 
This means that reciprocity is valuable only when 
non-competing commodities are to be exchanged 
between two nations concerned! 

That is, each country, by means of such treaties, 
makes it easier to trade the commodity of which it 
has a surplus for something it needs from the other 
country, It never is a question, when the reciproc- 
ity principle is properly used, of making agree- 
ments on competing commodities. 


COMPETITOR VS. CUSTOMER 

This Administration has followed quite a dif- 
ferent policy. Its most important agreement, that 
with Canada, is iargely concerned with commodi- 
ties in which our producers are in competition with 
Canadian producers. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that the effect of the agreement should be, not an 
increased trade on non-competing articles, but a 
reduction of tariffs on articles on which we do 
compete. 

If an agreement is on non-competing articles 
there is the possibility of mutual advantage. But 
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merce and Promoted World Peace 


Had the Administration been interested in using 
the principle of reciprocity in its proper manner it 
would have made agreements only with our cus- 
tomers. It wouldn’t have made an agreement on 
agricultural products with our very good friend 
Canada, which in this field is a competitor, not a 
customer! 

It is for this reason that the Republican plat- 
form pledges “to furnish Government assistance 
in disposing of surpluses in foreign trade by bar- 
gaining for foreign markets selectively by coun- 
tries, both as to exports and imports. We strenu- 
ously oppose so-called reciprocal treaties which 
trade off the American farmer.” To do this intelli- 
gently, we must know at all times the exact status 
of our trade with every nation—in other words, 
how we stand on the books so far as both consum- 
ers and competitors are concerned. 


“STAR CHAMBER” ALLEGED 


Another further major shortcoming of the trade 
program of this Administration is the method by 
which the agreements are made. It is a regular 
star-chamber proceeding. Those producers whose 
products may be covered by the agreements are 
given no real chance to make an effective presenta- 
tion of their views. Hearings are held, it is true, 





RECIPROCAL trade treaties—are they 

proving beneficial or detrimental to 
the farmers and to American interests 
generally? 

Detrimental, says Gov. Alfred M. Lan- 
don, the Republican Presidential nominee. 
Beneficial, contends Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State, who more than anyone else 
in the Administration is responsible for 
development of the New Deal reciprocity 
policy. 

Their two speeches, delivered in the 
same city—Minneapolis—within a fort- 
night of each other, constitute probably 
the nearest approach to a joint debate on 
this important issue that will be afforded 
in the current campaign. Both addresses 
are published on this page, in full text. 











but from the point of view of producers they 
amount to little. They amount to little for the 
simple reason that the Administration refuses to 
divulge what commodities are under consideration. 

All the potential witness knows is that an agree- 
ment is being considered. Any one of thousands of 
commodities may be the subject of negotiation. 
The witness has to take his chance. If he is inter- 
ested in only one commodity his job is easy. In 
testifying, he may be wasting his time, since that 
commodity may not be under consideration at all, 
but at least his case is presented. If he is inter- 
ested in a hundred commodities, the situation is 
different. He must, if he wants his views con- 
sidered, present a brief on each of the hundred. 

Of course, in actual practice, the producer inter- 
ested in a large number of commodities does not 
present a brief on all of them. He knows in the 
first place that there is little chance they will be 
read. Besides, there is an easier way to handle the 
situation. This is to have his foreign correspondent 
find out from the foreign government with which 
the agreement is being negotiated what commod- 
ities are under discussion. The little fellow, unable 
to afford a foreign representative, is the one who 
gets stuck. This is still another one of those mill- 
stones that this administration has placed around 
the necks of our small producers. 


PRESIDENTIAL POWERS 


Another major shortcoming of these agreements 
is the use of the unconditional, most-favored-na- 
tion principle. This principle, when widely fol- 
lowed by the leading commercial nations, is a proper 
and wholesome way of promoting international 
trade. But today most nations have ceased to use 
the principle. In consequence, when we apply it 
we are making a concession to foreign nations with- 
out getting anything in return. This is not reci- 
procity. It is charity paid for by American pro- 
ducers. 

One more point on the making of these agree- 
ments: This is the question of whether it was wise 
for Congress to give to the President such sweeping 
Under our Constitution, if these agree- 
ments are commercial treaties they should be rati- 
fied by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. On the 
other hand, if they are simply revisions of our 
tariff laws, they come under the revenue provisions 
of the Constitution. In this case, they should be 
approved by a majority vote of both houses of Con- 
gress. 

The present administration has chosen to ignore 
both these courses. There is no legislative approval 
of the agreements before they go into effect. They 
are simply imposed upon the public. That is not 
representative government. 


REPUBLICAN PROPOSALS 


These policies have got to stop. The way to trade 
is to trade, and let me tell you this—we Republicans 
are going to trade not against but in the interest of 
American producers. In too many of the present 
agreements we are the fellow who got the blind 
horse. : 

We have got to stop destroying the market of our 
farmers. The Republican party is pledged to pro- 
tect the American market for the American 
farmer. 

This does not mean that we propose to prohibit 
the importation of commodities which we cannot 
grow at reasonable cost to consumers. It means 
that in the case of the farm products we will not 
permit the shelves of our stores to be filled with 
foreign commodities suited to our soil and climate. 
It means we will not permit unnecessary imports 
of such products as meat, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, grains and such fruits and vegetables as we 
can grow to good advantage. 

We require many things which we either do not 
produce or can produce only at great cost. In turn, 
we produce many products in greater abundance 
than we can use. The interchange of these two 
classes of goods is essential to our well-being. 

We must not reduce farm production in this 
country to the needs of the domestic market. This 
is the doctrine of despair. 











It would mean the | 


Full text of the address deliv- 
ered by Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, in the Auditorium at 
Minneapolis on Oct. 7 and broad- 


cast over a country-wide net- 
work, ° 
(THE outstanding question before the world today 
is peace. The present Administration is dedi- 
cated to a program of constructive effort for peace. 
It has followed, in all its dealings with other peo- 
ples, the good neighbor policy. It is not my pur- 
pose’ to discuss this evening all the constructive 
efforts made during the past three and a half years 
to make the good neighbor policy effective for peace. 
I shall stress one phase only of that policy which 
I feel is basic—the economic or trade phase. 

The trade agreements program is an instrument 
for the furthering not only of prosperity but also 
of peace. The 14 trade agreements that have been 
made are not only trade building achievements. 
They are in every true sense “treaties of commer- 
cial peace.” 

These 14 agreements and those that are to fol- 
low are designed not alone to reestablish the flow 
of mutually profitable trade between the United 
States and the rest of the world and to restore full 
and stable prosperity for our nation by reopening 
adequate foreign markets for our vital surplus- 
producing branches of agriculture, mining, and 
manufacturing industry. 

They are also a means of exerting our influence 
for the reestablishment throughout the world of 
flourishing trade, based upon equal treatment for 
all, upon fair-dealing and friendly liberality in in- 
ternational commercial relations. 


NEW PEACE TREATIES 


These agreements are “treaties of commercial 
peace” both in the sense that they provide for 
nondiscriminatory treatment of commerce and in 
the sense that they promote economic disarmament. 

They are a solvent for economic distress, which 
breeds war. Economic distress opens the way for 
the demagogue and the agitator, foments internal 
strife, and frequently leads to the supplanting of 
orderly democratic government. It creates inter- 
national friction, fear, envy, and resentment, and 
destroys the very foundations of world peace. Some 
nations are tempted to seek escape from distress 
at home in military adventures beyond their fron- 
tiers. Even peace-loving nations are forced to di- 
vert their national effort from the creation of 
wealth and from peaceful well-being to the con- 
struction of armaments. 

In the past few months we have witnessed a 
swift increase in international political tension; a 
recrudescence of the military spirit, which sees no 
goal in life except triumph by force; an expansion 
of standing armies; a sharp increase of military 
budgets; and actual warfare in some portions of 
the globe. Human and material resources are be- 
ing shifted, on a truly alarming scale, in a military 
direction rather than one of peace and peace pur- 
suits. 

Through the trade agreements programs we have 
striven to divert the attention of the nations from 
preparation for armed conflict, born of economic 
misery and despair, to the preservation of durable 
peace, based upon economic contentment and pros- 
perity. 

This policy is being carried out under a clear and 
unequivocal mandate of the Congress. In the ful- 
fillment of this mandate, the President has mobil- 
ized all the resources of the Government into a 
highly efficient and hard-working interdepartmen- 
tal organization. 


TRADE EXPANDING 


Two years of energetic activity have yielded tan- 
gible and gratifying results. The volume of for- 
eign trade is steadily expanding. The commercial 
policies of the world are unmistakably moving away 
from the suicidal tendencies toward which they 
seemed inexorably pointed but a short time ago. 
In our own country, the program has received the 
endorsement from the most outstanding statesmen, 
and from a majority of the press, irrespective of 
political affiliation. 

Until recently the principal criticism that at- 
tended the execution of the program came from 
scattering selfish and predatory special interests. 
In the past few months, vast propaganda at large 
cost has been unleashed against the program. Even 
Governor Landon, who spoke on this subject in 
this very community less than two weeks ago, has 
invested the attack with the authority of his name. 

It is not my purpose tonight to defend the trade 
agreements program. It needs no defense beyond 
a fair and honest examination of the facts. But I 
am happy to have this opportunity to discuss the 
program and some of the criticisms directed against 
it, because, as a citizen, I deplore and resent any 
attempt to sacrifice to selfish greed or to narrow 
partisan advantage the welfare of our nation and 
the great cause of world peace; and because I re- 
gard it as my duty to place before my fellow-citi- 
zens the true facts and the reasons for my prv- 
found belief that the trade agreements program is 
the sole agency, in the sphere in which it is de- 
signed to operate, capable of serving adequately 
the best interests of our nation and of our time. 


EFFECT ON AGRICULTURE 


Many of you in my immediate audience are 
farmers. It is natural that the consideration upper- 
most in your thinking with respect to our foreign- 
trade program and the improved condition of peace 
which it contemplates is the relation of that pro- 
gram to the agricultural situation in our country. 
. I, too, have long been intensely interested in the 





abandonment of at least one out of every ten acres 
of our developed farm land. It would mean less 
production to be divided among an increasing farm 
population. In short, it would mean a lower stand- 
ard of living and a greatly increased relief load in 
the rural districts. 

The Republican party refuses to accept this 
philosophy of despair. It believes in making it pos- 
sible for the farmer to plant full crops. It believes 
in increasing the demand for farm products, not 
reducing the supply. It believes the American 
farmer worthy of prosperity. 





* special plight of our farming community. For 22 
| years I represented in Congress, on one nomina- 


tion, an agricultural district of my native State. 
During that long period, constant personal farming 
experience and intimate contact with my constitu- 
ents taught me to appreciate the fact that healthy 
and active foreign trade is indispensable to the 
prosperity of our farms. 

Our trade agreements program was the way out 
of the misery and confusion taat had fallen upon 
our affairs in the years prior to 1933—nowhere 
more acutely than in agriculture, and for no single 
reason more important than the collapse of our 
trade relations with the outside world. That pro- 
gram was the only practical and effective means 
of overcoming the extreme emergency which con- 
fronted us. 


PREVIOUS POLICIES 


We, and other countries, have had a long and 
full trial of other policies. During the postwar 
period restrictions on imports were multiplied while 
exports were encouraged by every manner of de- 
vice and exertion. The basis of mutually beneficial 
trade was lost. For a while the unhealthy process 
was sustained by vast and extravagant foreign 
lending, mostly by the United States. 

But in 1929 came the inevitable doom. Interna- 
tional trade withered, the prices of all raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs tumbled, the income of pro- 
ducers shrank. In all nations large surpluses ac- 
cumulated, needed and wanted by other nations, 
but impossible to move. The depression, unparal- 
leled in scope and intensity, was upon us. 

The American farmer suffered bitterly. The 
prices of his products fell faster and farther than 
those of industrial goods. The gross income of our 
farm production slumped from $11,900,000,000 in 
1929 to $5,300,000,000 in 1932. Mortgages became 
unpayable and, by thousands, farmers lost their 
homes. 

The responsible leaders of the time, here and 
abroad, ignoring completely the fact that the poli- 
cies of national self-sufficiency which they had 
pursued were in large measure the cause of the 
universal disaster, sought relief by clinging to and 
carrying further the same fatal policies. 

We enacted the Smooth-Hawley Tariff, designed 
as nearly as possible to exclude every foreign com- 
modity deemed in the slightest degree competitive 
with domestic production. 


THE QUOTA SYSTEM 


Other countries, either in pursuit of a similar 
policy or in retaliation, increased their tariffs. As 
the depression deepened they went further and 
applied their frightened ingenuity to the estab- 
lishment of still more rigid and arbitrary restric- 
tions, such as quotas and exchange controls. The 
inevitable result was to reduce trade further, to 
create greater unsalable surpluses, to lower living 
standards, while privation and unemployment 
raged among millions. 

It was to stay this process of ruin and to repair 
the havoc already wrought that the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was put on our statute books. Our for- 
eign markets were wrecked under the Smoot-Haw- 
ley tariff, which had been based on the embargo 
principle. Our foreign markets are being rebuilt 
under the trade agreements program, through its 
method of carefully negotiated concessions on a 
mutually profitable basis. 

From a level of slightly over $1,600,000,000 in 1932 
and 1933, our exports rose to $2,280,000,000 in 1935, 
and continue this year on an upward trend. The 
increase in our exports in 1935 over the preceding 
year constituted 40 per cent of the entire increase 
in the combined exports of all countries of the 
world. This year the percentage is running even 
higher. 


CONCESSIONS FROM ABROAD 


Our critics offer the nation nothing but a re- 
turn to Smoot-Hawleyism that will inevitably de- 
stroy the precious gains which have so far been 
attained in our drive toward a revival of foreign 
trade. They bolster up their attack by wantonly 
misrepresenting some of the essential features of 
the trade agreements program. They say that: the 
extension to other countries of concessions em- 
bodied in the agreement with any one country is 
giving away something for nothing. 

That is not true. We receive in exchange from 
each foreign country to which we may extend 
these concessions the pledge that our commerce 
will enjoy all the concessions granted by it in the 
past or to be granted in the future to any and all 
other countries. That is the only way in which we 
can make our trade secure against wholesale dis- 
crimination. 

Let me emphasize that the alternative would be 
not only to discriminate against 50 countries when 
we make a concession to one, but also to deny our- 
selves the right to equal treatment at the hands of 
other nations. Further, this rule contributes 
greatly to commercial stability and peace. With- 
out it, world trade must become merely a business 
of cut-throat bargaining and bartering on an ever 
narrowing scale. 

Let me add that as our program develops, such 
countries as refuse American goods equal oppor- 
tunities in their markets will be denied the bene- 
fits of equality of opportunity in our market. Our 
hands are free to deal with their products as may 
be sound and just. 


“STAR CHAMBER” IS DENIED 


Again, attack has been made regarding the 
methods by which the terms of the trade agree- 
ments had been decided. Our critics have charged 
us with using “star chamber” proceedings. 

This accusation came first of all from the repre- 
sentatives of particular industrial interests who 
have not found it as easy as before to make their 
wishes prevail. These neither waited for notice, 
nor cared for notice when the Smoot-Hawley bill 
was log-rolled through Congress and rammed down 
the throats of the American people. 

The methods pursued involve procedures with 
regard to public notice, public hearings and con- 
ferences, no different in essence than those long 
employed by Congressional committees and by such. 
semi-judicial bodies as the Tariff Commission, the 


[Continued on Page 15.] 
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rollowing is the full text of the 
address on Administration farm 
and trade treaty policies deliv- 
ered by President Roosevelt at 
St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 9: 
A§ YOU know I had planned to 
visit Minnesota on my trip of 
inspection to the drought areas the 
end of August. The untimely death 
of the Secretary of War kept me 
away. It was at that time also that 
this State suffered a very great loss 
in the passing of a virile and mag- 
netic American leader, Floyd Olson. 
He had been my friend for many 
years. I miss him greatly today. 
Much water has run over the dam 
since Floyd Olson presided at the 


great gathering to which I spoke in | 


the Spring of 1932. During these 
more than four years one of our 
most important national achieve- 
ments has been the strides we have 
made everywhere in thinking in na- 
tional terms. Never before has 
America been so united. We have 
come to the understanding that the 
agricultural prosperity of the North- 


west is directly affected by the agri- | 
cultural prosperity of the rest of 


the country. Georgia will buy Min- 
nesota flour if Georgia gets a de- 
cent price for its cotton. Minnesota 
will buy overalls made of Georgia 
cotton if Minnesota gets a decent 
price for its wheat. 

People in the manufacturing 
cities will find more employment at 
better wages if the farm families of 


the nation have the wherewithal to | 


+ 


Mr. 


purchase manufactured goods and 
the farmers of the nation will sell 


larger crops at better prices if the | 


industrial workers in the cities have 
more money to buy dairy products, 
| vegetables, fruit, pork and beef. 


FARM COOPERATIVE IDEAL 

In our local and sectional relations 
between the various farm regions 
and between city and country, we 
have in these four years come to rec- 





Roosevelt Reviews Aid to Agriculture and 
Cites Benefits of Reciprocal Trade Pacts 


the farmers themselves, it was a 
picture of economic democracy in 
action. 

I pay my tribute with the rest of 
the nation to the patriotic zeal of 


the committees of farmers who did | 


| sO much through their earnest co- 


| operation for our adjustment and | 


conservation program. The farmers 
of America will not forget what they 


| have done and what they are doing. 


ognize the closeness of the interde- | 


pendence and the usefulness of the 
cooperative ideal. 


Minnesota is a good place to talk | 
about farm cooperatives. Here dairy | 


and 


livestock farmers have pio- | 


neered and pointed the way. Here | 


and in Wisconsin have been built 
the greatest cooperative organiza- 


tions in the nation for processing 


and marketing dairy products. 


undertook to meet the desperate and 


we turned to the cooperative idea 


CREDIT AND MARKET AID 
This Administration from 
very start came to the support of 
the cooperative ideal by vigorous ac- 
tion; 
That support will continue. It es- 
tablished a control bank for coop- 
eratives with 12 regional banks to 
aid in marketing and purchasing. 
It held out the helping hand on 


| credit to production credit associa- 


When in 1933 this Administration | 


tions to enable farmers to finance 


| production through their own banks. 


long-neglected needs of agriculture | 


and called to Washington represent- | 


atives of the great cooperatives and 


other farm organizations to work | 


out a program with us. 

The triple A itself has as its foun- 
dation and its essence the coopera- 
tive idea. Administered locally by 
community committees selected by 
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Federal Trade Commission, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


+ reckless assertion that the Roose- 
velt Administration has taken the 

| American farmer out of the foreign 
market? 


To criticize in this one instance | 


and to commend in all others ap- 
proaches gross unfairness. A most 
carefully selected and well trained 
organization, assembled from the in- 
terested departments of the Gov- 
ernment—State, Treasury, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and the Tariff Com- 
mission—has handled every detail 
and his welcomed every presentation 
of fact from all sources. It has thus 
conscientiously and capably carried 
out the mandate of Congress. 

The most serious accusation which 
our critics make against the trade 
agreements program is that under 
its operation the American farmer 
has been sold down the river. Gov- 
ernor Landon and the Republican 
National Committee have reiterated, 
over and over again, the charge that 
in the execution of the trade pro- 
gram the Roosevelt Administration 
has taken the American farmer out 
of the foreign market and has put 
the foreign farmer in the Ameri- 
can market. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS UP 
The unvarnished truth is just the 
opposite. 


Our agricultural exports have in- | 


creased steadily since 1932. The 14 


trade agreements which have so far | 
been negotiated give us far-reach- | 


ing concessions on scores of agri- 
cultural products, ranging as high 
as 50 per cent to 60 per cent in 
tariff rate reductions, some complete 
removals of rates, 
liberalization of import quotas and 
other barriers. 
relate to one-third of our normal 
farm exports to the 14 countries 
involved. With respect to another 


third of our farm exports to these | 


countries, pledges have been made 
to continue existing favorable treat- 
ment. 


Our program has a definite tend- | 


ency to drive down trade barriers 


abroad. Within the past week, al- | 


most literally while my train was 
moving west, France, Italy and 
Switzerland have 


world economic log-jam is begin- 
ning to give way. 


These concessions have already | 


assistea exports of many farm 
products, in some cases notwith- 
standing obstacles created by the 
drougnt. Our agricultural exports 


to Cuba more than doubled during | 


the first year of the agreement and 
have been well maintained since 
that time. During the first seven 


months of the Canadian agreement, | 


exports of hams and shoulders to 
Canada increased 169 per cent; and 


of other pork, pickled or salted, 329 | 
per cent, as compared with the same | 


period of 1935, while lard exports to 
Canada increased 92 per cent. Com- 
parison for the same periods in the 
case of fruit shows increases of 49 
per cent for dried fruits, 68 per cent 


for canned fruits, and in the case of | 
apples an increase of 127 per cent. | 
striking benefits of the | 
concessions we have obtained il- | 
lustrate the possibilities of the pro- | 


These 


gram as a means of restoring the 
farmer’s foreign market. Naturally 
trade recovery cannot be brought 
about overnight. 

In the light of this evidence, what 
fair-minded person will accent the 


and extensive | 


These concessions | 


substantially | 
lowered tariff duties on products of | 
the American farm—notably wheat, | 
apples, pears, and other fruits. The | 


| WHEN SALES FELL 
I will tell you just when our farm- 


| 


The triple A has worked directly 
with the cooperatives in their mar- 
keting agreement program. By loans 
to cooperatives we have helped to 
bring the comforts of electricity to 
many farms of the nation. 

We did not stop at merely lend- 
ing money. When farm prices were 


| threatened, the Administration held 


| 


negotiated involve but a small num- | 
Even after | 


er was taken out of his foreign mar- | 


kets. It was when our agricultural 
exports slumped from $1,692,900,000 
, in 1929 to $662,400,000 in 1932 and 
when our farmers thus sustained a 
staggering loss of over one billion 
| dollars in their foreign markets. 
This occurred under the Hoover 
Administration, under the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff. There has not been 
one dollar of loss since that time. 
When was the domestic market 
taken away from the American 
farmer and by whom? Not by the 
foreigner. Not in the last four 
| years, when the total cash income 
| of our farms from the marketing of 
| crops and livestock rose from $4,- 


them up by purchasing surplus prod- 


the | 


that support has continued. 





ucts through farm cooperatives for 
distribution to hundreds of thou- 
sands of families faced with hun- 
ger in our great cities. 


NEED POPULAR SUPPORT 

Nevertheless while the Govern- 
ment can help through its resources, 
we in Washington have recognized 
that cooperation and cooperatives 
must come from the people them- 
selves. Government can see to it 
that the rules of the game are fair 
as between cooperative enterprise 
and other enterprise. But the in- 
itiative, the management itself, must 
spring from and carry on from the 
bottom up, rather than from the 
top down. 

This Administration is determined 
to continue in active support of the 
ever-growing farm _ cooperative 
movement. 

I am happy in the strengthening of 
this movement at home. But let us 
remember that the same spirit of 
cooperation is an essential part of 
our relations with the other nations 
of the world. It 1s this realistic ap- 
preciation of the benefits of coop- 
eration that lies behind our efforts 
to reestablish foreign markets for 
cur farm products. 

In the Spring of 1933 our foreign 
trade had fallen off to about one- 
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FARM POLICY RESULTS: A REVIEW BY THE PRESIDENT 
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third of its former value. That was 
what I inherited. 

The very word “trade” 
articles of commerce flowing in two 
directions. 


street. 


in our domestic trade. No single 


State can produce either crops or | 


merchandise and continue indefi- 
nitely to sell them to other States 
for money alone. Eventually they 
have to be paid for in other products. 


Foreign trade is just like that. 


eign exports without a revival of for- 
eign imports, unless, of course, we 
do as we did between 1920 and 1930 


and lend our money to foreign na- | 


tions to enable them to buy our own 
farm and industrial products. 

But America has learned her les- 
son once and for all about that kind 
of frenzied finance. 

The Secretary of State of the 
United States has spoken in Min- 
nesota clearly and unequivocally in 
regard to the trade agreements that 
have been made with 14 foreign 
countries for mutual trade advan- 
tage. 
chapter and verse of the statistical 
record which shows what these 
agreements have accomplished to 


means | 


It is not a one-way 
At least we understand this | 


increase the trade and income not 
only of the industrial workers but | 
of the farmers of the nation. It | 

did progress has been made on giv- | 


was not a question of winning or 
losing any treaty. Mutual advan- 
tage has been the successful objec- 
tive and our exports during the first- 
half of this year as compared with 
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crought which seared our farms in + was a decline of cattle prices during # which would render it completely 


1934 and the effects of which were 
felt most severely in 1935. 
The agreements that have been 


ber of agricultural rates. 
the downward adjustments had been 


made, these rates still stand around | 


| or above the level of the Fordney- 


McCumber Act, the rates of which 


| afforded at the time a larger meas- 


ure of protection than ever before in 
American history. 


In no reciprocal trade agreements 


| have there been any tariff reduc- 


328,000,000 in 1932 to $6,507,000,000 | 


in 1935, not including benefit pay- 
ments. On the same basis, the total 
| cash farm income in 1936, with our 


trade agreements in operation, will | 
| stock from starvation or premature 


| Slaughter—not because our gates | 
were thrown open to the foreigner | 


probably approximate seven and 
| one-half billions of dollars. 

In other words, it is safe to esti- 
mate that this year our farmers will 
receive from their sales in the do- 
mestic market about three billions 

| of dollars, or 70 per cent, more of 
cash income than in the year be- 
fore the Roosevelt Administration 
took office. 


tions on wheat, corn, rye, oats, or | 
commodities | 


any of the other 
brought in to eke out shortages of 


feedstuffs caused by the drought. | 


Our critics have not the fairness to 
admit that these emergency drought 
imports are temporary in character 
and will disappear as the effects of 
the drought wear off. 


NAILING “FALSEHOOD” 
These products were brought in 
cover the Smoot-Hawley tariff rates 


| because they were desperately need- 


ed by the farmers to save their live- 


by any act or policy. I desire here 
and now to nail down the atrocious 
falsehood to the contrary, so shame- 


| lessly circulated throughout the farm 


The real loss of the | 


farmers’ domestic market, the loss 


| that Governor Landon ignores, the 
loss that had carried our gross farm 
income from $11,900,000,000 in 1929 
to $5,300,000,000 in 1932, or 60 per 
cent of the farmers’ entire domes- 
tic market, took place under the 


belt in an unscrupulous effort to 
prejudice the farmer. 

There are three commodities the 
tariff rates on which have been ef- 
fected by the trade agreements that 
are singled out by the critics of the 
program in their attempt to prove, 


| by specific instance, that our farm- 


Hoover Administration, while more | 


than $3,000,000,000 of that lost do- 


mestic market has been restored | 


under the Roosevelt Administration. | 


QUESTION OF IMPORTS 
In order to divert attention from 
just such facts as I have cited, it is 


all of our so-called agricultural im- 

ports, which amounted to $1,106,- 
000,000 in 1935, are all competitive 
with domestic production. 
anything but the truth. These im- 
ports comprised, to the extent of 


sometimes sweepingly asserted that | 
| his fancy fell, 


This is | 


| $484,000,000, such entirely non-com- | 
petitive commodities as coffee, tea, | 


cocoa, spices, bananas, carpet wool, 
| sisal, unmanufactured silk, and 
crude rubber. 

Again, we have substantial im- 
ports of other necessary raw ma- 
terials and semi-manufactures to be 


ers have been gravely injured in the 
process. Governor Landon, in his 
speech of two weeks ago, devoted 


most of his time to a discussion of | 


these items. 


THE CHEESE ARGUMENT 
He first mentioned cheese and 
proclaimed that the 


| cheese from Canada increased sev- 


enfold, and that the prices of the | 


particular kind of cheese on which 
cheddar, had de- 


| clined since January 1, from 17 to 


12% cents a pound. What he failed 
to state was that the price decline 


was a seasonal phenomenon, that | 
several | 


his price quotation was 
months old when he delivered his 
speech, and at the very time he 
spoke, the price of cheddar cheese 
was over 17 cents—not 4% cents 
below, but % cent above the price 
on January 1. It was 25 per cent 
higher than a year ago at the same 


| time when there was no agreement 


| further manufactured by our labor | 
and capital, such as hides and skins, | 


furs, unmanufactured tobacco, car- 
pet and similar wools, raw silk, wood 
pulp and news print, and a large 


list of similar products, indispen- 


sable to the progress of our domes- 
tic ‘industries. 
It is true that in 1935 and during 


the course of the present year there | t15 with American dairy products.” 


has been an increase in our imports 


| followng fanciful language: 
der the present agreement a new | 


ot agricultural products. The in- | 


petitive products—coffee, 
clusive of sugar which is governed 
by international agreement, only 
$13,000,000 was accounted for by 
commodities affected by the trade 


crease in 1935 over 1934 amounted to | 
$247,000,000. Of this amount, $75,- | 
000,000 represented wholly non-com- | 
rubber, | 
bananas, etc. Of the remainder, ex- 


agreements. Practically all the rest | 


| of the increased imports came in to 
repair the ravages of the disastrous 


| 


with Canada. And let me add that 
today it is higher than at any time 
since the depression began. 

The second commodity singled out 


by the Governor was Babassu nuts | 
He referred to it in the | 
“Un- 


and oils. 


jungle product is permitted to come 
into this country in direct competi- 


The truth is that the trade agree- 


ment with Brazil permits nothing | 


with respect to Babassu nuts and oil 


that was not permitted under the | 
Babassu nuts | 
and oil are bound on the free list | 


Smoot-Hawley Act. 


where they always have been. 


CANADIAN CATTLE 
Finally, Governor Landon refer- 
red to the decline of cattle prices 


earlier in the year as evidence of the | 
| principles and methods for carry- 


adverse effect upon cattlemen of the 
trade agreement with Canada. There 





imports of | 





the first half of this year, particu- 
larly fat cattle. But attempts to 
explain the decline on the basis of 
the Canadian agreement simply fail 
to stand up under scrutiny. 

What the Governor failed to point 
out was: 

(1) that the duty-cut was limited | 


to a quantity of animals equivalent | 
to only 34 of 1 per cent of our aver- | 


age annual slaughter, and even on 
this quantity the duty was left as 





high as in the Fordney-McCumber 
Act; 

(2) that the class of animals im- 
ported from Western Canada is 
mostly feeders, whereas the chief 
decline in domestic prices was in 
fat cattle; 

(3) that the decline in prices of 
fat cattle was due almost entirely 


to abnormally large supplies of do- | 


mestic fat cattle marketed since the 
first of the year as a result of a 
great expansion of feeding opera- 
tions last Fall; 

(4) that imports from Canada 
constitute only some 1 or 2 per cent 
of our domestic slaughter, or one 


or two cattle out of éach 100 sent to | 
| product; or whether we shall make 


| it impossible for these branches to 


market; 

(5) that conditions in Canada 
and the United States were such 
that most of the Canadian cattle 
imported would have come in any- 
how even if the duty had not been 
touched. 

Nor is there anything but special 


pleading in the attempts to make it | 
| deal with surpluses. 
| American industries into an inten- 


appear that a few extra carloads 


| Of animals received in a particular 
market on a particular day is any- | 


thing but a normal market phe- 


| nomenon regardless of whether the 
| cattle are imported or domestic. 


Large receipts come in also from 
Montana on a particular day. At- 
tempts to attach special importance 


to imports in this connection is | 


nothing more than trying to make 
the parts seem larger than the 
whole. Incidentally, also, the Gov- 
ernor failed to point out that the 


price of the very grade of animals | 
| that he quoted as having declined | 


during the first half of the year 
from $9.75 per hundred to $7.25 had | 
risen by the time he made his | 
speech to $8.65. 


THE “SELL-OUT” 

In the light of all this evidence, 
what fair-minded person will ac- 
cept the reckless assertion that the 
Roosevelt Administration has taken 


| lation she’ has lost?’ 





the domestic market away from the 
American farmer and has handed 
that market over to the foreign 
farmer? 

Governor Landon was right. The 
American farmer has been sold out. 
But the Governor is mistaken as to 
who did the selling and when it 
occurred. The “sell-out” took place 
during the Hoover Administration, 
and it was the Smoot-Hawleyites 
who did the work. 

Governor Landon has permitted 
his views and his utterances to be 
shaped by the same interests that 





were behind the Smoot-Hawley tar- 
iff. 
The very authors of the farmers’ 


ruin prior to 1933 now ask him to | 


turn on and smite the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration with full knowledge of 
the incalculable service it has ren- 





dered the farmer. I repeat that the 


| Governor, in his Minneapolis speech, 
after paying lip service to the prin- 


ciple of foreign trade and tariff rec- 
iprocity, declared his support of 


ing out a reciprocal trade program 


sterile and make it thus a sham and 
a fraud. The country will regret to 
see this discussion of our most vital 
economic problem and of construc- 
tive methods for dealing with it 
made the subject of confused, in- 
accurate and incoherent’ state- 
ments such as characterized the 
Governor's speech. 


DEFINING THE ISSUE 

The important question before us 
is not whether Babassu nuts remain 
on the free list, where they always 
have been; it is not whether we 
Should continue to permit the en- 


| try of a very limited amount of 
| Canadian cattle at a reduced but 
| Still substantial duty. It is whether 


we are to regain a balanced and 
stable economic system in which all 
parts of American production can 
cooperate prosperously, or whether 


| we shall have a crippled and un- 


It is whether we 
shall permit those branches of 
American farming and industry, 
equipped and accustomed to sell 
part of their product to other coun- 
tries, to do so and be paid for that 


Stable system. 


trade and throw their land out of 
production and their people out of 
work and so depress conditions 


throughout the country. 


The latter course will mean con- 
tinued burdens on the taxpayer, con- 
tinued governmental intervention to 
It will lead 


sified fight to control the shriveling 
opportunities to export by control- 


| ling the Government. It would in- 


vite regimentation. As the Honor- 
able Frank Lowden is reported to 


| have said in 1922, and it is still 


true: 

“You ask, ‘Is it not possible for 
America to recover this splendid iso- 
Yes, perhaps 
it is. The way is to let, say thirty 
per cent of our wheat fields go back 
into prairie and fifty per cent of 
our cotton fields go back into for- 
ests, and to close half of our cop- 
per mines and to curtail our produc- 
tion along many other lines. We 
can live within ourselves better per- 
haps than any other nation in the 
world if we are willing to pay the 
price, but we must readjust our 
whole life from one end to the other. 
I find no one who is willing to pay 
that price and therefore we have got 
to concern ourselves in the affairs of 
the world.” 


A GOOD-WILL POLICY 

The reciprocal trade policy has 
helped to improve relations between 
the United States and the rest of the 
world. We have carefully guarded 
the national interest. We shall con- 
tinue to do so. We have asked fair 
return for concessions we have made 
and we shall always do so. But at 
the same time we have shown in the 
trade agreements policy our good 
will, our wish for general improve- 
ment, and our intention of dealing 


| with all countries alike. 


Five years ago 30 to 40 nations 
were embittered at the extremes to 
which our trade policy had been car- 
ried, and the harsh consequences to 
them. The trade agreements pro- 


| gram, based on good will and equal- 


ity of treatment instead of threats 
and discrimination, has broken down 
the wall of prejudice and bitterness 


| and today the United States is on 


as friendly relations with all other 
nations as within living memory.) 


last year have increased by $132,- | 


| 000,000. 


To Canada, our neighbor on the 
north, the $24,000,000 of our in- 
creased exports during the first six 
months have Included not only ex- 
ports of manufactured articles, but | 
also agricultural exports. American | 
industry and American agriculture 
are both benefiting by increased 
general trade. The figures prove it 
and our growing consumption and 
better farm prices prove it. 


| TARIFF WARS COSTLY 


There cannot be a revival of for- | 


Every American city dweller and 
farmer alike ought to fasten this 
home truth in his memory. When 
the nations of the world, including | 
America, had jacked their tariffs | 
to the highest point and enacted 
embargoes and imposed quotas, farm 
prices throughout the world were 
at their lowest and world trade had | 
almost ceased to exist. 

Today under the leadership of the | 
United States other nations of the 
world are’ coming to recognize that | 
home truth. Back in 1932, although 
there was a tariff on wheat of 42 


| cents a bushel, you all know that 
He pointed out to you the | 
| here in the Northwest was selling 


the wheat which you produced up 


as low as 30 cents per bushel. There | 
were no farm imports then to worry 
about, but low prices were plenty to 
worry about. 

Within the past two weeks splen- 


ing a greater stability to foreign 


exchange. Within that same time 
there have been lifted many quotas 
and embargoes, including those on 
important American agricultural ex- 
port products. 


| PROSPERITY AND PEACE 


But, my friends, the increasing 
restoration of trade, of industry and 
of employment serve more than a 


; mere economic end. For three years 


we have had faith that it would 
turn us and other nations away from 
the paths of economic strife which 
lead to war and toward economic 
cooperations, which leads to inter- 
national peace. 

Peace cannot be attained merely 
by getting sentimental about it. 


| Peace depends upon the acceptance 
| of the principle and practice of the 


good neighbor. That practice is 
founded on the golden rule and 
must be fortified by cooperation of 
every kind between nations. Peace 
makes money; peace saves money 
for everybody. A prosperous world 
has no permanent room in it for 
dictatorship or for war. In striv- 
ing for peace, I am confident that 
the American people seek it with 
their hearts and with their heads 
as well. Enlightened self-interest is 
justification for what we do. 

Confident in the practical wisdom 
of the ends we seek, with full faith 
that it will serve in a practical way 
for peace on earth and good will be- 
tween men and nations, we shall 

| continue on our way. 
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The kinds of steel products manufactured by 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation, a 


National Steel, are ar 


unit of 
nong the most impor- 


tant of the many forms of steel used by in- 


dustry today, 
of satisfactorjly meeti 


The high quality is the result 


ng the most rigid spe- 


cification requirements of users. 


PRODUCTS 


Hot Rol 


led Strip 


Carbon Steel Bars 
Plates 
Spring Steel 
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Owning and Operating 
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Weirton, W. Va.; Great 


Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Mich.; Hanna Iron 
Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furnace 


Corporation, Buffalo, N. 


Y., and Detroit, Mich.; 


The Producers Steamship Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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r Own Eyes Tell You How 
—- Bayer Tablets Work 


IN 2 SECONDS 


A Genvine Bayer Tablet Starts 
#1 to Disintegrate and Go to Work 


Drop a Bayer Aspi- 
rin tablet into a 


the time it hits 
me 
Lt of the 


BY STOP WATCH 


Genuine BAYER 





For Amazingly Quick Relief 
Get Genuine BAYER ASPIRIN 


If you suffer from the pains of 
neuritis what you want is quick 
relief. That without saying. 
Genuine Bayer Aspirin tablets 
ive quick relief, for one reason, 
use they dissolve or disinte- 
grate almost instantly they touch 
moisture. (Note illustration above.) 
Hence — when you take a real 
Bayer irin tablet it starts to 
ve a as quickly as you 
swallow it. And thus is ready to 
start working almost instantly . . . 
headaches, neuralgia and neuritis 
pains start easing almost at once. 


That’s why millions never ask for 
aspirin by the name aspirin alone 
when they buy, but always say 
“BAYER ASPIRIN” and see that 
they et it. 

Only 15¢ for 12 now. OR — two 
full dozen for a , virtually 1¢ 
a tablet for real BAYER ASPIRIN 
= po ne om, in the United 

. Try it. You’ it i 
Sg say it is 


15° FOR A DOZEN 
2 FULL DOZEN FOR 25¢ 
Virtually le a tablet 


LOOK FOR 
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Foreign Money Moves | 


A Key to Recovery? 


(CURRENCY developments here and 

abroad continue to dominate of- 
ficial thinking in Washington as that 
thinking relates to the course of 
business. 

Industrial and trade activity at 
home, both are running above ex- 
pectations. The election campaign 
heads into its final stages without up- 
setting the trend. All predictions, 
official and otherwise, point to con- 
tinued recovery over the months just 
ahead. 


Assured of temporary stability in this country, 
the Government's policy guiders are showing more 
atiention to Europe. They see: 

i.—A wide-cpen break in the front of countries 
which, until now, have proclaimed the idea of 
“autarchy”—or economic self-sufficiency. 

2—A chance to align the British pound, the 
American dollar and the French franc on the basis 
that existed before the world currency war started. 

3.—An opportunity to break down the system of 
embargoes and quotas that has strangled world 
trade for the last six years and to turn attention 
to methods of reviving that trade. 


ITALY’S MOVE SIGNIFICANT 

When Italy during the past week joined France 
in devaluing her currency and in removing some 
of the restrictions that had been imposed upon for- 
eign trade, there were added smiles of satisfaction 
here in the State Department, the Treasury De- 
partment and at the Federal Reserve Board. 

The reason? 

Chiefiy because a nation that had proclaimed its 
intention to become self-sufficient and to get along 
without the rest of the world had openly made an 
about face. 

In that event, officials thought that they saw 
what might prove to be a turning point in world 
affairs. 

Until now, international trade is shown by official 
figures to have lagged far behind the internal re- 
covery of major industrial nations. In dollar vol- 
ume that trade is scarcely 65 per cent of its 1929 
level. 

A crack in world trade barriers would be ac- 
cepted as a hopeful sign both for its effect on in- 
dustrial activity and for its indirect effect on the 
forces now making for war. 


Razing the Trade Barriers 


Recent Moves in Europe Show 
New Policies Emerging 


‘OR six yea#, Department of Commerce records 
show, nations used their ingenuity to raise bar- 
rier after barrier to the flow of international trade. 
Tariffs, embargoes, quotas, barter deals, and 
finally currencies were thrown across the path of 
commerce. By these endeavors the countries of 
the world succeeded in reducing the volume of 
world trade to about one-third of its pre-depres- 
sion level. 

With that reduction came proclamation of the 
idea that each country could produce within its own 
borders all, or nearly all, of the things that its peo- 
ple needed. This was the idea of “autarchy.” 

But, Government officials point out, with au- 
tarchy went the idea that if a nation was hard 
pressed owing to lack of raw materials, then of ne- 
cessity it should conquer another nation to gain 
the raw materials necessary to an improved self- 
sufficiency. 

Until late in September the nations of Europe were 
devoting their thoughts to new and tighter con- 
trols on international trade. 


AND ALL IN A FEW DAYS 

Then France, Great Britain and the United 
States joined in a gentleman’s agreement to seek a 
measure of currency stabilization and to break 
down some further barriers to commerce. In the 
few days since that agreement there have occurred: 

1—An abolition of 100 French import quotas 
that served automatically to shut off sales of for- 
eign products when an arbitrary total had been 
reached. These quotas were the chief hindrance 
to foreign trade in France. 

2.—A reduction of from 15 to 20 per cent in tariff 
rates on a large number of articles. These reduc- 
tions were offset in effect by the reduction in the 
gold value of the franc, since it becomes 30 per cent 
harder for a Frenchman to buy foreign goods, but 
trade has a way of adjusting itself to tariffs. 

3.—A reduction of 41 per cent in the gold value 
of the Italian lira and a linking of that currency 
to the dollar and the pound on a new basis. 

4.—A readjustment of Italian quotas to permit 
larger imports of necessary raw materials and to 
end private barter deals. 

5.—A revaluation of the Swiss currency and an 
end to quotas on a number of farm products that 
this country has to sell. 

6.—A revaluation of the Czecho-Slovakian crown 
and of the Dutch guilder. 

Only Germany, among the important European 
nations, is holding to her technical gold standard, 
but in that country there are a large number of 
mark classifications tuact enable the government 
of Germany to obtain many of the advantages of 
devaluation, while retaining the advantage of a 
currency that is expensive in terms of gold. 


PRESENT TRADE POLICIES 


What is the meaning of all this to American 
business? 

The officials who have had a hand in shaping 
the policy of this Government say that the im- 
portance of recent developments can be over-esti- 
mated unless they are followed up by further ad- 
justments. 

To them the immediate importance lies in the 
recognition by most present governments that 
world trade is essential to normal industrial] re- 
covery and that self-sufficiency as a policy leads up 
a blind alley. 

It is at that point that the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram of the United States comes into play. 

The State Department attitude is that if world 
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SIGNS OF A BREAK IN WORLD TRADE JAM— 
A ‘LITTLE NRA'—WHAT ABOUT THE CO-OPS? 
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FROM NOW ON THEIR EYES ARE ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


[ NTIL Congress passes a special appropriation the temporary new 
‘ Government Contract Board which will set in operation the Walsh- 
Healey Act will consist of three officers of the Department of Labor: 


Conciliation. 


Telfair Knight, counsel for the Textile Labor Relations Division; 
Frank Healy, office of the Solicitor, and Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of 
Chairman of the Board is Mr. Healy. 





trade is to recover its pre-depression volume, 
thereby helping to relieve the economic strain that 
has been pressing Europe toward war, then the 
United States must be willing to buy more abroad. 

The reason is that only thus can foreign nations 
obtain the dollars they require to buy the raw ma- 
terials that they need from the United States and 
to pay interest and principal on the debts that they 
owe here. Already they have shipped the greater 
share of their gold to settle balances and that gold 
accumulation is proving an actual embarrassment to 
this country. 


GOLD ALONE NO REMEDY 

It is against that background that Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, is building reciprocal trade 
agreements. Essentially those agreements are 
mechanisms for lowering tariffs in an orderly way. 
If currency wars are to be settled, as late develop- 
ments suggest they will be, then trade agreements 
take on an added significance. 

Both Secretary Hull and Neville Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, expressed 
themselves during the past week as much more 
optimistic over the future of world trade. 

A real revival of that trade would remove most 
of the causes that have served in recent years to 
force country after country into experiments with 
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rigid control of industry and with “planned econo- 
mies.” Officials point out that most of those con- 
trols have been established to replace those nor- 
mally supplied by the natural flow of trade and 
capital between nations. 


Possibly a Budding NRA 


Walsh-Healey Law Has As Yet 
A Narrow Application 


FIRST skeleton machinery, around which a future 
NRA may be built, started to function during 
the past week. 

This machinery was in the form of a Public Con- 
tract Board, charged with applying the Walsh- 
Healey law that became effective September 28. 
That law imposes labor standards on contractors 
doing a business of more than $10,000 with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Exactly what does that law do, and wherein lies 
its importance? 

The present law, its administrators admit, has 
tremendous loopholes that narrow its immediate 
effect. But in it leaders of organized labor believe 
that they have the framework within which wage 
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and hour and collective bargaining requirements 
can be built that will stand legal tests better than 
those of NRA. 

This law requires that manufacturers and dealers 
entering into contracts with the Government in- 
volving payments of $10,000 or more, must pay pre- 
vailing minimum wages, must work employes no 
more than 40 hours in one week or eight hours in 
a day and may employ. no workers under 16 if male 
or under 18 if female. 


LOOPHOLES IN THE LAW 


But after that the loopholes appear. On the basis 
of explanations by those who will administer the 
law, it applies only to: 

First, to contracts of $10,000 or above and not to 
smaller contracts. 

Second, to contractors supplying goods of the 
type that cannot ordinarily be bought by any in- 
dividual in a regular store. 

Third, to the actual contractor signing the con- 
tract with the Government and not to sub-contrac- 
tors or to those who supply the contractor with 
materials. 

Fourth, to those workers in a factory actually 
engaged in working to fill the Government contract 
and not to any other workers in the factory. 

Fifth, to the dealer entering into a contract for 
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CAUTION IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
By LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 
W* are faced today with many 

schemes to add permanent charges 
to governmental budgets—charges that in 


— 


age and over. 
estimate and deduct any present old- 


age maintenance costs that,»might be 
eliminated by such schemes. 
$50 $100 $200 


Monthly Monthly Monthly 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Age 65 and all 


the natural course of events will in- ages above $4,422 $8,844 $17,688 
evitably grow rather than diminish. We Ace 60 and all 
must all sympathize with, and support, ages above 6,864 13,728 27.456 
reasonable forms of public aid to needy Age 55 and all 
old people. ages above 10,074 20,148 40,296 


But before we impose an unbearable 
and permanent burden on the future na- 
tional income, it be- 

hooves us to think 
soberly not only for 
the sake of those 
who must pay the 
tax, but for the sake 
of those very in- 
dividuals who should 
be its beneficiaries. 
Is there not a danger 















that, by too lavish 
generosity now, we 
may add a future 


burden of taxation which may entirely 
destroy our ability to take reasonably 
good care even of those who may be in 
direct need? 

It behooves us to remember that, when 
certain groups are singled out as special 
beneficiaries of the public treasury, not 
only do thcir own demands increase as 
time goes on, but there is a natural 
tendency toward the formation of new 
groups demanding to be included among 
those to whom public funds are to be 
distributed. 

Without reference to any particular 
scheme among many that are suggested, 
and without referencé to their possible 
ultimate cost, but simply for the purpose 
of illustrating what may be the imme- 
diate burden, I present a few illustra- 
tions based on population estimates of 
1934, of the cust for that year (exclud- 
ing administration) of a monthly pen- 
sion to all persons 65 years of age and 
Over; and then to those 60 years of age 
and over, and then to those 55 years of 








These figures take no account of the 
general trend in our country toward a 
larger proportion of old persons. The 
declining birth rate and the improve- 
ment in mortality are operating very 
definitely tc increase the proportion of 
persons at the older ages. For instance, 
our computations indicate that, by 1950, 
the proportion of persons 65 years of age 
and over will have increased from its 
present 6 per cent to 9 per cent of the 
population, or to about 12 million people. 
Ultimately, we may expect to have from 
20 to 25 millions of persons 65 years of 
age and over. 

Therefore, financial figures that I have 
just given—enormous as they may seem 
—are really understatements of the 
future annual load which such plans 
would necessarily impose. The problem 
is to set up a scheme which would satisfy 
the present claims of prospective bene- 
ficiaries of a pension program and which 
would not at the same time break the 
backs of those who must carry the bur- 
den and end in bitter disappointment for 
the beneficiaries themselves. 

The danger in any democratic system 
of government is that these various 
groups of special beneficiaries may or- 
ganize, become politically powerful, and, 
without appreciation of the ultimate 
possibilities for their own group, to say 
nothing of the public, may compel the 
expansion of such obligations far be- 
yond the power of the nation to assume 
without destructive influence upon our 
whole economy. 

It is not safe to assume that a per- 
manent solution of these problems that 
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DIVERSION OF MOTOR TAXES + 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


President, The Studebaker Corporation 
N the past few years there has been a 
Girect diversion of more than $750,- 
000,000 of highway funds to purposes that 
had nothing whatsoever to do with our 
highway system and it must be stopped. 
That $750,000,000 would have built some 
20,000 miles of modern highways. 
Highway engineers have a full knowl- 
edge of the type of roads that are needed 
from a safety standpoint. Trunk line 
highways must be divided, grade cross- 
ings must be separated and every year 
of delay means the loss of thousands of 


lives. But we will not have a modern 
highway system so 
long as every cent 


paid in special motor 
taxes by motorists is 
not used for road 
purposes and nothing 
Ise. 

There is only one 
logical way to allo- 
cate these funds, and 
that is on the basis 
of traffic needs, not 
. to grease the way for 
favorable election results. 

Rural roadways, secondary roads, main 
state roads and urban highway develop- 
ment all are entitled to consideration but 
allocation of funds should be based on 





are besetting us today can be had merely 
by resort to the use of the taxing power 
of government. The answer lies, as has 
been said on all sides, in restoring oppor- 
tunity to work to those who would work. 

To this end the national intelligence— 
not government alone, nor business alone, 
but the sober thought of the whole body 
politic—must be directed with sympa- 
thetic understanding on the part of 
every one that the solution involves a 
mutual responsibility—(From an ad- 
dress before the annual convention of 
the #merican Bankers Association, San 
Francisco.) 





considerations. 

Fortunately, practically all states are 
now conducting rational planning surveys 
under the direction of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, out of which 
will come an orderly plan of highway 
development. 

There is one activity which our South 
Bend Safety Council is sponsoring which 
in my opinion holds much promise and 
which I would like to call to your at- 
tention. The Detroit Industrial Safety 
Council has also inaugurated a similar 
activity. South Bend is an industrial 
city with something over 20,000 of our 
35,000 wage earners employed in factory 
establishments. Our total population is 
over 100,000. 

In our 33 largest plants we have or- 
ganized safety leagues covering practi- 
cally all employes, each one of whom 
is pledged to observe certain common 
sense driving rules. These 33 plants en- 
gage in a monthly contest to determine 
which has the best safety standing, based 
on the record of the employes in the 
matter of traffic violations. 

When any league member is convicted 
of a moving traffic violation, a report is 
made to the president of the company 
employing the violator. A letter is writ- 
ten by the president to the employe 
concerned, urging closer observance of 
the driving rules and calling attention 
to the fact that the violation: has af- 
fected the standing of the concern in 
the safety contest. The whole idea is, of 
course, to extend to the highway the in- 
fluence of effective industrial safety 
methods. We are not certain how it will 
work over the long pull but out of 38 
convictions in August, only four involved 
members of our safety leagues. 

We must remember, that these civic 
efforts will be productive only as we 
work cooperatively with government and 
state officials who almost without ex- 
ception are eager and earnest in their 
efforts to bring about a betterment of 
the situation. (From an address before 
the National Safety Congress, Atlantic 
City, Oct. 5.) 
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supplying materials, and if that dealer is not a 
manufacturer, then the requirements do not ex- 
tend back to workers in the manufacturing estab- 
lishment that fills the order for the dealer. 

In other words, as officials admit, the existing 
law has a very narrow application. 


ONE EVIL ELIMINATED 


But they say that even in its present form the 
law does afford the basis for dealing with one type 
of situation that has been of concern to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus, Government officials found that there has 
grown up a brokerage system that tended to break 
down labor standards in production of goods for 
use in filling Government contracts. 

Under this system, one type of broker would ob- 
tain a list of supplies on which the Government 
was asking bids. He then would scour the markets 
for low-priced goods or distress merchandise and 
enter his bid, adding a cut for his profit. If he 
got the bid he would order delivery of the goods on 
the basis of the price quotations he obtained. 

A second type of broker would enter a bid and if 
successful would farm out the order to some manu- 
facturer who might be willing to take the business 
by cutting the wages of his workers. 

The new regulations require that a bidder on 
Government contracts be either a manufacturer of 
the actual goods to be ordered or a regular dealer 
established in the business of supplying to the 
public the articles sought by the Government. 

Loopholes in the labor requirements of the Act 


already are getting attention of attorneys in the. 


Department of Labor and in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The next session of Congress is to 
be asked to close some of the openings that now 
afford a means of escape to many, if not most, 
manufacturers producing materials and supplies 
bought by the Government. 


Future of Cooperatives 


Legislative Encouragement Awaits 
Reports of Findings Abroad 


A MONG the current Washington mysteries is this: 
ie Who has the report on consumer cooperative 
organizations prepared by President Roosevelt’s 
special committee for the study of European co- 
operatives? 

And what does that report recommend in the 
way of Federal aid for co-ops in the United States? 

Latest reports are that the committee developed 
sharp disagreement over the meaning of the things 
that they saw abroad in countries where consumer 
cooperatives handle an important part of the total 
retail trade. 

One or two members of the committee, accord- 
ing to information credited to their associates, 
were impressed by what they saw and favored ac- 
tion by Congress to give tax advantages to co-ops. 

Other members of the committee, according to 
the same information, were interested in what they 
saw but opposed the granting of special advantages 
designed to encourage cooperative development 
here. 

Without waiting for the Government report, the 
Distribution Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States issued a special report 
of its own, saying: 

“The committee is of the opinion that it is im- 
proper for governmental agencies to extend prefer- 
ential treatment, by means of tax exemption, 
financing, or other aid, to consumers’ cooperative 
enterprises, since such enterprises are but another 
form of competitive force seeking to win the sup- 
port and patronage of the American consumer.” 

So far, President Roosevelt has done little more 
than express an interest in the consumer coopera- 
tive movement as it has developed in Europe. 

On their part, the co-ops inside the United States 
are increasingly active. Meeting of the Consumer 
Cooperative League of the United States was the 
occasion for reports on progress made. 

The big question is whether Government is to 
aid in the development of these agencies which 
seek to reduce costs of distribution by returning 
all profits to consumers. 

That aid already is extended to producer co- 
operatives, largely farmer-controlled, which handle 
the marketing of an important portion of the 
country’s agricultural output. 


Problems For the Court 


Tests of Federal Powers 
Involved in Pending Cases 


JEW tests of Federal power are involved in the 
cases to be presented to the Supreme Court 
for decision during the term now started. 

The court already has ruled against the right 
of the Federal Government to control production, 
either in industry or agriculture, under the guise 
of regulating interstate commerce. 

It has frowned upon the delegation of legisla- 
tive power to the President, unless that delega- 
tion is accompanied by definite standards for its 
use. 

The judges have ruled that the Central Govern- 
ment may find a market for the electric power that 
is developed as an incident to improving naviga- 
tion or providing for defense on the navigable 
Streams of the country. 

But there remain to be decided the following: 

Whether the Federal Government may regulate 
relations between employers and employes in indus- 
try under its commerce powers. 

Whether control over the mails can be used as 
a basis for regulating the affairs of utility hold- 
ing companies. 

Whether similar powers can be brought to bear 
to open the way for Government regulation of the 
issuance of securities and the trade in those se- 
curities. 

Whether the Federal Government can give money 
away to municipalities to be used in building power 
plants to compete with already established busi- 
nesses. 

The National Labor Relations Act, the public 
works section of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the Utility Holding Company Act, and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission Act all are on 
their way to the court. 

Still to reach the courts are the new Social Se- 
curity Act, with its pay roll tax, and the new tax 
on the undistributed portion of corporation earn- 
ings. Both of these taxes take effect in the next year, 

Owen Scorrt. 
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LABOR: PEACE PARLEYS 
IN WAR BETWEEN THE UNIONS 





Terms Formulated as Federation Reconsiders 


The Question 


of Suspensions 





\W HEN the executive council 
of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor voted to suspend 
ten unions associated with 
John L. Lewis's Committee for 
Industrial Organization, it did 
not take similar action against 
two other unions claimed by 
the CIO. Whether intended 
or not, this differential treat- 
ment has provided a bridge be- 
tween the two factions upon 
which peace parleys might take 
place and are taking place. 


simplified by oppos- 
ing leaders, is unity versus aggres- 
sgiveness in organization of mass 
production indus trie s. Actually it 
is complicated by clashes of person- 
ality, types of organization and poli- 
cies to be followed for the future. 
Current moves toward compromise 
were brought to a head througn 
action taken by conventions of the 
two CIO unions not suspended by 
the Federation’s leaders. These un- 
ions are the Cap and Milinery Work- 
ers and the Typographical Union. 
The convention of the Cap and 
Milinery Workers adopted a resolu- 
tion ‘last week placing unity in the 
labor movement above “any benefits 
that may be gained from any or- 
ganizing campaign that may be un- 


The issue, as 


| dertaken by any 
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union or group of 
unions.” 

the union en- 
its policy of 
for the mass 
Its president, 
instructed to 


At the same time, 
dorsed the CIO and 
industrial unionism 
production industries. 
Max Zaritsky, was 
negotiate for peace. 


THE PEACE OFFER 
Mr Zaritsky, 
David Dubinsky, 


accompanied by 
president of the 
Ladies Garment Workers, a CIO 
union which had been suspended, 
then laid this plan before both 
sides. 

First, the ten suspended unions 
should be allowed to take part in 
the deliberations and decisions of 
the Federation’s convention in 
November. Second, in the meantime 
a subcommittee of the CIO and of 
the Federation’s executive council 
should jointly explore the possibili- 
ties of “finding a formula by which 
the hopes of all workers for the 
unity of the labor movement and the 
organization of workers in the mass 
production industries may be real- 
ized.” 

Mr. Lewis agreed to the proposal. 
Mr. Green promised to lay it before 
the executive council of the Federa- 
tion this week. 

Following up his proposal, Mr. 
Zaritsky declared that any one 
who stood in the way of peace would 
be considered by his union an ob- 


| Structionist and so made known to 


the entire working class of America. 
He said: 

“We must think of the grave dan- 
ger of tearing asunder the American 
labor movement. The greatest issue 
today is that the workers of America 
must be organized, united and re- 
united.” 

This move, the only one holding 
out any hope of success since the 
definite split between the factions 
last August, had been preceded by 
definite overtures of friendliness by 
both sides in the convention of the 
Cap and Millinery Workers. 

The reason this unlon was not 
suspended with the others is that 
only one section of it, though by 
much the largest, had formally de- 
clared for the CIO. This was the 
Millinery section. The entire un- 


ion, meeting in convention last week, 
did not repudiate the action of its 
milliners’ section, but it made a 
declaration placing labor’s unity 
ahead of the CIO's objectives. 

In this atmosphere Mr. Green 
made an address before the con- 
vention in which he took occa- 
sion to speak the friendliest 
words of CIO leaders that he has 
used publicly since the beginning of 
the controversy. He paid a tribute 
to their sincerity and zeal in the 
cause of labor and declared that the 
formation of a dual union was not 
their purpose, although it was the | 
effect of their action 


PROBLEM OF THE PRINTERS 

When it came to problems raised 
by the other of the two unions which 
Federation officials had forborne to 
suspend—the Typographical Union, 

the choice before the Federation’s 
executive council was a more diffi- 
cult one 

The failure earlier to suspend this 
union with the other CIO adherents 
had been explained as due to the 
fact that the union itself had not 
then had an opportunity of endors- 
ing or repudiating the stand of its 
president, Charles P. Howard, in ac- 
cepting the secretaryship of the CIO. 

Now the executive council has its 
answer The union voted several 
weeks ago to endorse its president’s 
action and to allocate funds for sup- 
port of the CIO. 

The Federation’s executive council 
was thus confronted by this dilem- 
ma: Should it suspend this old and 
conservative union because it had 
endorsed its president’s stand? Or 
should it draw a distinction between 
this action and formal affiliation 
with the CIO? 

Mr. Green intimated that he fa- 
vored the second course and was op- 
posed to suspension. 

Mr. Lewis was quick to Interpret 
this attitude as a sign of weakening 
on the part of the Federation. He 
released a tabulation of actions 
taken by conventions of various 
State Federations and international 
unions, which showed these results: 


SUPPORT GIVEN TO CIO 

Since the CIO was formed nearly 
a year ago, 20 State Federations 
have either endorsed it or protested 
the suspension of the CIO unions; 
two others urged a reconciliation; 
one defeated a resoiution favorable 
to the CIO but without endorsing 
suspension. 

Among internationa? unions which 
have held conventions since the sus- 
pension order, eight were declared 
to have endorsed the CIO action in 
some form, two approved the sus- 


‘ pension and one stigmatized the CIO 


group with the charge of insurgency, 





... And how he would approve our latest models, made of 
by J. E. HALL, President of AMERICAN STERILIZER COMPANY 


Monel Metal... 


1. Of course I’m not suggesting that the 
great French scientist had any hand in 
organizing our company...but just the 
same we carry on his work. 

2. We supply modern “microbe hunters” 
with equipment that assures the surgical 


mend Monel Metal which is stronger than 
steel, resists corrosion, and can’t rust. 

5S. In our factory, we find that Monel 
Metal ‘works’ well. It is easily formed, 
welds beautifully, and requires no applied 
finish. In use, ordinary cleaning is all it 
needs to keep it looking its best. 


6. Every engineer knows Monel Metal is 


cleanliness which Pasteur was the first to 
fight for. 

3. Yet our apparatus has to be simple be- 
cause it’s operated by busy young women 
who are held responsible for sterilizing in- 
struments, utensils, gowns, sheets, towels, 


strong,’ rust-proof, and corrosion-resistant. 
What is not so well known is that Monel 
Metal is obtainable with tensile strength 
in excess of 150,000 lbs. p.s.i., or with 


red trade-mar 
nine approximately tee 
wird copper Mone Meta! . 
masacied 


applied 


4. refined 
ooiely by latemmatensi Dienel. 


| 
sons. 





gloves, water and solutions of various sorts. 
4. And since our units are usually located | 
next to operating rooms, and may require | 
steam pressures Of 15 to 20 pounds per 
square inch, we have to guard against 
accidents. That’s why we use and recom- 


Brinell hardness up to 325. Also that it 





is readily machined, welds, as Mr. Hall 
says, “beautifully” and is available in all 
common structural forms. 


NICKEL CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
67 WALL STREET 


; MONEL METAL 


INC. 
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|FLOW OF ‘NEW MONEY’ 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


MERICAN corporations are en- 

tering the capital market for 
“new money” in steadily increasing 
amounts. Although the total re- 
quested is not significantly large as 
yet, the ratio of new money re- 
quests to the total flotations is 
growing. 

An analysis of statements regis- 
tered under the Securities Act of 
1933 with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission during August 
features the sharp increase in the 
total of new money to be sought. 
This total was $118,033,046, or 58.6 
per cent of the monthly total of 
$286,022,000 of fully effective regis- 
trations. 


LARGEST SINCE 1933 

Economists closely watch this 
proportion of new money requests, 
since when corporations ask for 
“new” funds, those moneys are used 
to purchase plants, factories, ma- 
chinery and other equipment. Thus 
it is used for production purposes 
results was that the CIO unions have 
wide support among the other Fed- 
eration unions and that the Federa- 
tion can not afford to cut off the 
CIO unless it is prepared to see its 
strength honeycombed with defec- 
tions. 

The focus of the entire problem, 
however, was altered by the peace 
proposals now being considered. If 
the CIO unions are permitted to sit 
with the Federation's convention, it 


| comes close to a certainty that these 


unions will not be expelled. The 
path would be cleared for working 
our constructive compromises. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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Gearing Wage Scale 


To Cost of Living 


[Continued From Page 7.) 


The total number of international 
unions is 112. 

Mr. Lewis’s inference from these 
cities which is declared to show the 
difference in demand for goods pro- 
duced by an increase in real wages 
as opposed to increases that merely 
reflect a change in the cost of living. 

The study indicates what workers 
spend their money for at different 
levels of income. The results are 
said to show a remarkable con- 
sistency in the different cities sur- 


veyed, particularly when compari- | 


sons are made on the basis of ex- 
penditures by or for individual per- 
This adjustment removes the 
factor that has vitiated many such 
studies which treat each family as 
a unit without regard to the wide 
differences in the size of families, 

Briefly, the study shows that, as 
real income rises, the proportion of 
total outlay used in buying food and 
for household operations drops rap- 
idly, while that for furniture and 
equipment, transportation, medical 
care and recreation rises sharply. If 
the cost of living in all its aspects 
increased in line with increase in 
money available for spending, no 
alteration in proportions or amounts 
would be expected. 

Another item which showed rapid 
increase with rising real income was 
gifts and contributions, which in- 
cluded also aid to related families 
and individuals. 

Surprisingly, the proportion spent 
on housing remained practically 
constant, the actual amount spent 
parallelling almost exactly the in- 
crease in money available for spend- 
ing. The same was true of cloth- 
ing, education and community wel- 
fare. 

One conclusion drawn from this 
study is that an increase in wages 
translates itself into demand for 
certain kinds of goods much more 
rapidly than for other kinds. In 
general, the swiftest rise in demand 
may be said to come for goods and 
services with a semi-luxury tinge to 
them, or, to use a much overdone 
phrase, those that represent u more 
abundant iife. These include 
better furniture and electrical equip- 
ment, motor cars and recreation of 
all types. Medical care also falls 
within this group. 








Only 10 days to Japan by 
Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia... $285 up, First 
Class. $160, Tourist Class. 
Or go via Honolulu, in 3 
days more . . . Empress of 
Canada or Entpress of Japan 
. - « $310 up, First Class. 
$190, ‘Tourist Class. Fre- 
quent sailings from Van- 
couver or Victoria to Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila. Connect at Hono- 
lulu from California ports. 
Information from your 
OWN AGENT, or Canadian 
Pacific: C. E. Phelps, 14th 
and New York Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D. C, 
National 0758. 


| 


and acts as a spur to the productive 
side of the economic structure. 

The SEC, in its analysis, states 
that the total new money issues 
were the largest, on a percentage 
basis, in the history of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. 

Gross proceeds of $286,022,000 to 
be obtained from the securities reg- 


istered in August compares with 
$362,925,000 for the previous month 
and with $254,062,000 for August a 
year ago. 

Financial and investment com- 
panies were the largest registrants in 
August with 39.9 per cent of the 
month’s total registrations. This re- 
flected for the most part, SEC states, 
the $100,000,000 financing of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corpo- 
ration. 

Manufacturing companies were 
second with 19.4 per cent of the dol- 
lar value of the month’s total and 


| capital, 


utility companies third with 
17.3 per cent. 

Including the proceeds of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corpo- 
ration operation, slightly over 54 per 
cent of the net proceeds will be used, 
according to the registration state- 
ments, for the increase of working 
either directly or indirectly. 

Another 27 per cent is to be ap- 
plied to the repayment of indebted- 
ness, such as retirement of bonds 
and notes before maturity, repay- 
ment at maturity and payment of 
other debts. 


were 
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Condensed Statement, September 30, 1936 





and Bankers 
Public Securities 


Other Securities 


Bank Buildings . 
Other Real Estate 


a oe eee 
Surplus Fund .. 
Undivided Profits . . 


Acceptances 


Deposits . . 
Outstanding Checks 





Bullion Abroad and in Transit. ; ‘ ' ; . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


Less: Own Acceptances held for Investment 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from Banks 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ; 


Ow 


Loans and Bills Purchased . . , 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on nae . 


LIABILITIES 


- $ 90,000,000.00 
+ 170,000,000.00 
° 8,070,734.80 


Dividend Payable October 1, 1936 . . . 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Interest, “Taxes, etc. 
$ 39, 464,439.12 

12,007 ,194.52 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold . 


4 6% e 2 <0 


$1,599,850,218-51 
19,406,209.80 


$ 439,797,700.91 
10,911,393.06 
750,329,192.17 
52,000,813.78 
7,800,000.00 
25,324,141.12 
603 ,577,723.80 
5,450,155.67 
27,457,244.60 
13,345,558.39 
477,933.63 
2,345,452.93 
14,197 ,072.38 


$1 ,953,01 4,382.38 








$ 268,070,734.80 
2,700,000.00 
27,332,489.67 


27,457,244.60 
. 6,778,035.00 
1,419,450.00 





(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


1,619,256,428.31 
$1,953,01 4,382.38 
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To Captains 
who depend upon 








of Industry 


Lieutenants 


AN power, or to be more spe- 

cific, brain power—properly 
directed—is the very backbone of 
American industry. 

As the executive head of a busi- 
ness, you realize thoroughly the ap- 
plication of this principle to the 
lieutenants who serve under you— 
the heads of departments, and the 
rank and file on whom you must 
depend 

No need to point out to you that 
through these men and women, lies 
the straight path to success or fail- 
ure. Their achievements and mis- 
takes—the ideas they create—the 
ability they develop—the results 
they produce—are vital facts in your 
thinking about the success of your 
business. 

For on the combined knowledge of 
your employes—on their ability to 
think straig t, to develop and carry 
out construetive ideas, to function 
without costly blunders — depends 
the advancement of your business— 
and their own promotion as well. 

Fundamentally, knowledge is 
power—and the effective stimulus 
to better work is training. So—the 
way to increase the power of your 
organization is to equip a workers 
with keener mental tools. 

Instill in the lieutenants under 
you a sound understanding of busi- 

ness principles and practice. Train 
them to think and you strengthen 
morale, decrease labor turnover, in- 
crease production and lessen over- 
head. 

It can be done—it has been done 
by some of the most successful busi- 
ness organizations—and it is being 
done increasingly by those concerns 
which have their fingers most closely 
on the pulse of business. 

It is quite natural that you ask 
yourself, “How can I place such 
special educational work into effect? 
By what means can I enlist the 


sympathies of my em- 
ployes in such a move- 
ment—and how much 
will it cost?” 

These questions will 
find a ready answer 
through a program of 
training sponsored by 
LaSalle Extension 
University. 

This program com- 
prises a consultation 
with the management 
about the different de- 
partments and key 
men of a business, after 
which survey such em- 
ployes as are interested 
to advance themselves are enrolled 
for the particular training that will 
best meet the requirements of their 
present work—and prepare them for 
their probable lines of advancement 
in your organization. 

In conducting this survey, the 
member of the LaSalle staff who 
interviews the different employes 
explains the factors that determine 
promotion, discusses the ambitions 
of the prospective student, and 
makes it plain to him that, other 
things being equal, his greatest op- 
portunities are with the concern he 
now is serving. 

When enrollment has been com- 
pleted, and when the Employment 
Manager or Director of Personnel 
takes interest in the work and keeps 
tab on the records of the men, very 
few fail to ‘follow through.” If a 
man does not finish, you at least 


have the advantage of knowing his 
limit ations. 

The best way to determine the 
practical advantages of this service 
for your institution is by a frank 
discussion of your problems with a 
LaSalle representative. He will work 
out with you, if you desire, a com- 
plete educational program for your 
institution. 

Ar appointment can be readily 
arranged by addressing Director, 
Institutional Service, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, 4101 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


LaSalle Extension University 
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Underwood & Underwood 


SEC GOES FACT FINDING 
William C. Gilman, director of the Public Utility 
Division of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, issues permanent registration forms which are 
immediately applicable to some 65 utility holding 
companies now temporarily registered with the SEC, 
and to some 200 companies as yet unregistered, 
thereby giving the Government complete and de- 
tailed information as to their financial structures. 





Registering the Utility 
Holding Companies 


4 TART is made by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission on an 
undertaking which may develop into 
a major task, as permanent registra- 
tion. of public utility holding com- 
panies commences. 


Last week SEC promulgated its complete regis- 
tration form for holding companies under Section 
5 of the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935. 

To 65 companies which have already been tempo- 
rarily registered under the Act this will mean little 
additional work, but the form does become appli- 
cable to them immediately. They are required to file 
a registration form not later than December 1. 

To some 200 other holding companies which are 
not temporarily registered, the form, when they 
register, will be their first taste of SEC jurisdic- 
tion under the Public Utility Act of 1935. The 
Commission is not forcing the issue of registration 
while awaiting completion of litigation on the con- 
Stitutionality of the Act. 

The form, drawn up under the supervision of 
William C. Gilman, director of the SEC public util- 
ity division, calls for detailed information on the 
structure of registered companies, including charts 
and tables showing interlocking relationships. The 
description of the business and properties requested 
on the form is similar to that required of com- 
panies registering under the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934. 

Included in the data that the registrants must 
supply are: 

1.—A list of the twenty largest stockholders of 
record of each class of stock, the number of holders 
of 1,000 shares or more, the number of holders of 
less than 1,000 shares and the total shares held by 
each class. At the Commission it was said that this 
will, for the first time, reveal the distribution of 
ownership of holding company stocks. 

2—Information in regard to salaries paid to all 
officers and directors. 

3.—Description of the financial interest of trus- 
tees which might “cause a substantial conflict of 
interest between the trustees and stockholders.” 

To simplify registration procedure SEC has ruled 
that exact and specific reference to other material 
already on file with the Commission will be suf- 
ficient information on those particular items. 


INVESTMENT TRUST INQUIRY 

Another phase of the Commission’s duties under 
the Public Utility Act—a study of investment trusts 
—continued last week, with the highlight of the 
three days of public hearings being the first ex- 
amination of an investnrent trust sponsored by a 
banking institution. 

F. A. Carroll, representing the National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston, testified concerning the activities 
of the Shawmut Association and the Shawmut 
Bank Investment Trust. 

In response to inquiry about the purchase ol 
controlling interest in six banks in suburban Bos- 
ton, Mr. Carroll said the Shawmut interests had 
been making a careful survey of a number of the 
banks for several years. 

It was felt, Mr. Carroll stated, that investment 
in these banks was sound and would yield a fair 
return to an investment trust. Also the Shawmut 
Officials felt, he said, that “there might by any one 
of three developments in the banking situation in 
the country and an investor in a trust holding a 
controlling interest in good banks would have a 
good investment, whichever way the _ situation 
turned.” 

The three developments he mentioned as possi- 
bilities were: Continuance of the unit system of 
banking; creation of the group banking system, 
or creation of branch banking systems. No mat- 
ter which form the banking structure took, it was 
considered that Shawmut investors would profit, 
Mr. Carroll said. ? 

Other witnesses included E. Roy Kittredge, 
treasurer of General Capital Corporation, an in- 
vestment trust, and officials of Vick Financial Cor- 
poration. They recited the history of their respec- 
tive organizations for the record. 

Mr. Kittredge described how General Capital, a 
Boston investment trust, began 10 years ago as a 
private trust with about $257,600 capital and de- 
veloped in 1929 into the present corporation with 
a capital of $15,000,000. At the time of incorpora- 
tion seven years ago, he said, each share cost $75, 
and at the end of 1935 each share had an asset 
value of $37.50. SEC counsel stressed the fact the 
losses were caused by the depression in security 
values and did not reflect on the integrity of the 
management. 
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PROTECTING 


INVESTORS 


IN GOLD STOCKS— 


THE SEC'S JOB AS METAL MARKET BOOMS 





_REGISTRATION statements of 

gold mining companies are be- 
ing carefully studied by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission in an 
effort to keep investors informed of 
the true character of mining enter- 
prises which have spurted ahead due 
to the Government’s gold buying 
program. 


As gold mining in this country has been taking a 
new lease on life since 1933, SEC has been anxious 
to stop practices which formerly, according to 
James M. Landis, SEC chairman, caused money to 
be diverted “away from legitimate investment and 
legitimate speculation into the pockets of those 
who had no concern for the welfare of the indus- 
try.” 

Ticino of the gold purchasing of the Govern- 
ment; dormant companies have become active, new 
enterprises have sprung up, and production in gen- 
eral has been stepped up. 

“If it were not for the gold buying program of 
the Government,” one SEC official declared last 
week, “we would not have any gold mining com- 
panies to speak of and there would be little regis- 
tration of their securities.” 


MORE GOLD; MORE PROFITS 

He pointed out that gold production had dropped 
in 1929 to a near-low point of 2,208,000 ounces, com- 
pared with 4,500,000 ounces in 1912. Since revalua- 
tion of the dollar, production has been pushed to 
3,600,000 ounces in 1935. 

Since ‘the arbitrary price of $35 an ounce set by 
Uncle Sam is about 70 per cent higher than the 
old’ price, the dollar value of the total output has 
been that much greater. 

Other factors enter into the larger profits now 
being realized by the mining companies, the official 
explained. 

By 1929, he said, the costs of mining gold had 
increased roughly over 70 per cent over the costs 
in 1912. Most of this advance came in a 100 per 
cent advance in labor charges which constitute 60 
per cent of mining expenses. Some increase in 
other costs, such as power, explosives and supplies, 
was also noticed, so that all in all, the outgo had 
risen almost 75 per cent for the average company 
in the 17 years. 

While the costs were shooting skyward, the price 
which the companies received for their product re- 
mained stationary. In 1929 gold brought $20.67 an 
ounce, or precisely the same amount as in 1912, 


LOW GRADE ORE WORKED NOW 

Obviously, this SEC staff member stated, a mine 
that in 1912 was a marginal development—produc- 
ing just enough to meet expenses or make a small 
profit—had been run to the wall by 1929. Figures 
on production cited above reveal the effect that 
this had on the industry as a whole. 

Gold ore that was worth $5 a ton in 1929 has 
been enhanced to $8.50 a ton in 1935. Costs have 
not increased a great deal in the past six years 
so that if it cost $5 a ton to produce the ore in 
1929, it costs a maximum of $6.50 now. Thus, by 
virtue of the gold buying program the company 
mining this gold is making an enhanced profit. 

This is profitable alike to the promoter of the 
mine, the mine owner and the investor who buys 
stock in the company. Reflections of this funda- 
mental basis for increased profits of mining com- 
panies are seen in the prices being paid for mining 
company securities here and in Canada. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SEC 

What does all this have to do with SEC and the 
investor whom the commission is bound by law 
to protect? 

Mr. Landis, in the address above quoted, which 
was delivered before the American Mining Con- 
gress recently, declared: ; 

“Our (SEC) function is to be industrially minded. 
Indeed, my conception of our work is that of the 
conservation of our financial resources. Every dol- 
lar that we prevent from going into an illegitimate 
scheme is a dollar saved not only for the investor 
but for industry. 

“Every illegitimate enterprise that we break up 
is one more blow to unfair competition, one more 
step in the reconstruction of the investor’s confi- 
dence in business itself. We must hope that this 
rebuilding will follow lines free from the weaknesses 
which some years ago threatened the very struc- 
ture itself. 

“What those lines shall be, it is not wise to dic- 
tate. But the fundamental principle that investors 
should be partners in the enterprise and as such 
entitled to information that will let them know 
of what their partnership consists is essential to 
any sound program of corporate finance.” 

Applying that broad principle to the mining in- 
dustry, Mr. Landis told the Mining Congress that 
SEC’s duty is “the simple one of promoting ways 
and means of disclosure so that the investor who 
has placed his funds in the hands of management 
may know what is being done with that money.” 


AS IT APPLIES TO MINING STOCKS 


SEC is attempting, then, to place before the pros- 
pective purchaser of stock in a gold mining com- 
pany as complete a picture as possible of that com- 
pany’s prospects and financial status. This it tries 
to do by the same procedure applied to other cor- 
porations, if the stock is sold in interstate com- 
merce, and that is through the registration state- 
ment. 

Most of the stock of gold mining companies new 
being registered with SEC is over-the-counter stock; 
that means it is not listed on any national securi- 
ties exchange. It is sold by salesmen at the tele- 
phone,, at the door, or office. Under the law a 
prospective buyer of stock must be shown a true 














copy of the registration statement cleared by SEC hand examination of the property are employed *o 


or a prospectus based on that statement, before 
the sale can be consummated. 


THREE TYPES OF REGISTRATION 


According to SEC officials, the current rise of 
the gold mining companies has brought with it 
three different types of registration statements for 
the commission to consider in light of investor pro- 
tection. 

First, the carefully prepared document, in which 
statements regarding the mining property are sub- 
Stantiated and the attached engineering reports are 
personally written by a reputable engineer. Noth- 
ing misleading or exaggerated is contained, and 
the Commission examiners feel that there is no rea- 
son to believe an investigation is warranted. Stock, 
the application for registration of which is made 
in this manner, is allowed to be distributed as soon 
as the twenty-day period required for effective reg- 
istration has elapsed. 

Second, there is the kind of registration which is 





—Underwood & Underwood 


ENFORCING SECURITY REGULATIONS 
R. Ganson Purcell, newly appointed assistant director 
of the Trading and Exchange division of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, whose duties include 
enforcement of regulations under Securities Act of 
1934 and investigation of alleged manipulative 

transactions. 





so stupidly prepared, so misleading and exaggerated 
as to make it clear at once to a trained examiner 
that the persons behind the stock are either frauds 
or grossly incompetent to handle the public’s funds. 
In any event, statements of this kind need no 
further investigation on the part of SEC’s staff. 
A stop order is issued against those shares, regis- 
tration of which has been applied for in this way, 
and none of the stock is allowed to be distributed to 
the public. 

The third classification of statements is made up 
of those in which the property has a basis of merit, 
but where the statements in regard to the mine 
and its prospects are incompetent or misleading. 
From the material at hand in these cases, it is 
said, a picture of the mine could be built up which 
would be accurate and at the same time attractive 
to the public. Most of the registration statements 
are of this type. 

Here investigations are necessary in order that 
the exact status of the company be ascertained. 
Conferences with the company officials and first- 


iron out any inconsistent and false statements in 
the registration statement. As soon as the state- 
ment is satisfactorily amended, distribution is per- 
mitted. 

For the investor the manner in which SEC han- 
dles these statements is important because, gener- 
ally, the only way he can learn about a particular 
company or property is from a copy of the state- 
ment or the prospectus based on the statement. 
If he is unfamiliar with the terminology used in the 
statements, a banker or investor counselor can ex- 
plain the meaning of the terms to him. 


INVESTOR IS SAFEGUARDED 


At any rate, accurate information on the com- 
pany or mine is available to any investor. Photo- 
Static copies of any effective registration statement 
may be purchased from SEC at the rate of 10 cents 
a page. 

In this aspect, as in other parts of its work, SEC 
does not approve or disapprove of the stock as an 
investment. All it does is to present the informa- 
tion. Whether the mine in question is an out-and- 
out speculation or is a sound enterprise in which to 
place savings is not the Commission’s problem to 
decide, its officials say. 


PRIME FACTORS CONSIDERED 


As far as investment in mining properties is 
concerned, the Commission feels that of prime im- 
portance are the following factors: 

1. The property; 2. The management; 3. The de- 
velopment program, including the uses to which 
funds will be put, the promotional features of the 
deal, and the costs of distribution and underwriting 
of the stock. 

A new regulation form is about to be issued for 
the use of mining companies. It is, officials explain, 
particularly adapted to the use of gold mining regis- 
trants, although it can be used by companies en- 
gaged in mining other metals. 

As regards the property item, the new form at- 
tempts to “eliminate statements regarding tonnages, 
assay values, and costs that have little if any factual 
basis.” An assay value is the result of an exami- 
nation by an assayer who can tell precisely what 
the ore will produce in gold. 

With respect to development, the form is de- 
signed to bring out how much of the money invested 
by the public goes into the mine as contrasted with 
what amount is kept by the security sales unit. 


“AT THE SELLER’S PERIL” 


“The speculative nature of mining is used,” de- 
clared Mr. Landis, “as a pretext and a justification 
by those who promote securities rather than mines 
and who are ever ready to promise a pot of gold 
at the end of every rainbow.” 

The Securities Act of 1933, under which the issues 
have to be registered with SEC, “are admirably 
adapted,” he said, “to dealing with mining finance. 
That act recognizes expressly that in a true sense 
all investment is speculative, in that its value de- 
pends on future returns and as such is subject to 
contingencies both known and unknown. 

“Furthermore, following the democratic assump- 
tion that the safety of the people lies with the 
people, the act says in no uncertain terms that 
the question whether any individual should part 
with his money for a share in an enterprise should 
be left to the individual. It does not insist upon 
particular methods of financing. It does not seek 
to limit promters’ profits or distribution costs. It 
does, however, ‘insist that these and other known 
| elements of the venture be set forth clearly and 
| unequivocally. Anything else is, and should be, at 
| the seller’s peril.” 





Lawyer-Banker in High 


NEW post of vice-chairman of the Board of Gov- 

ernors of the Federal Reserve System was cre- 
ated under the Banking Act of 1935. This office 
had remained unfilled until early in August when 
Ronald Ransom, a member of the Board since Feb- 
ruary, 1936, received the appointment from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Mr. Ransom was born in Columbia, S. C., in 1882. 
He was educated in Georgia and received an LL.B. 
degree at the University of Georgia in 1903. In that 
same year he was admitted to the bar in Georgia 
and practiced law in Atlanta for the next 19 years. 

A considerable part of his practice during those 
years consisted of legal work for some of the local 
banks. Near the end of the period the Fulton Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta retained Mr. Ransom to set 
up their trust department, largely a legal procedure. 

That work marked the transformation of the 
lawyer into the lawyer-banker. Because of his bank 
practice in general and the ,work with the Ful- 
ton bank’s trust fund in particular, Mr. Ransom 
was tendered the office of vice president of that 
institution. He accepted and held the post from 
1922 until 1933. In the latter year he became ex- 
ecutive vice president where he remained until he 
joined the Federal Reserve Board. 

In the meantime he took an active part in the 
programs of various bankers’ associations and in the 
civic enterprises of his city and State. 

As a member of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, he was instrumental in presenting that or- 
ganization’s viewpoint on the Banking Act of 1935 
to Congress. For two years, 1932-1934, Mr. Ransom 
headed the association’s committee on, bank man- 
agement, and when the NRA was in full swing he 
was chairman of the bankers’ NRA committee in 
1933 and 1934. 

When the important Banking Act of 1935 came 
up for discussion Mr. Ransom was chairman of the 
ABA’s committee on Federal legislation, a body 
which studies current proposals in Congress and 
acts for the ABA in regard to the pending bills af- 
fecting banking. So important was the proposed 
banking legislation that year, however, that a spe- 
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cial committee to consider its provisions was ap- 
pointed, and Mr. Ransom was a member. 

Once again the experience gained from his law- 
yer-banker role found Mr. Ransom ready for a new 
position, when the Federal Reserve System was re- 
organized as a result of the Banking Act. His ac- 
tive participation in the progress of the bill through 
Congress and his knowledge of banking law made 
him, in the opinion of Federal banking authorities, 
a valuable addition to the Federal Reserve’s board 
of governors, 

During the war Mr. Ransom served as a first lieu- 
tenant in the Chemical Warfare Service of the U. 
S. Army, and as a director of the Southern division 
of the American Red Cross, in charge of the bureau 
of the personnel for foreign service. From 1932- 
1935 he was chairman of the Georgia Relief Com- 
mission. 











—Harris & Ewing 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Amos E, Taylor, Assistant Chief, Finance Division, 
Department of Commerce, shows that for first time 
in ten years this country has imported more than it 
exported, with nine million dollars more imports 
than exports in the first six months of 1936. 





Our Trade Balance: 


Loss or Hidden Gain? 


NCLE SAM, balancing his books 

on foreign trade for the first half 
of 1936, finds that for the first time in 
a decade he bought more goods from 
foreign nations in that period than 
he sold. 


The Department of Commerce last week issued a 
report on the balance of international payments— 
January to June, 1936, inclusive—by Amos E. Tay- 
lor, assistant chief of its Finance Division. The 
report shows: 

1.—During the period this country sold 1,154 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods to other countries. 

2.—It bought 1,163 million dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise in the same six months from other nations, 

3.—This left a balance of nine million dollars due 
the other nations as net payments on merchandise 
trade. 

However, offsetting this dollar payment of nine 
millions are net receipts on service items of 17 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Taking the two. headings—merchandise and ser- 
vice items—together, the Department reports a fa- 
vorable balance of trade to this country’s credit of 
$8,000,000 at the end of the first half of 1936. 


OPPOSING VIEWS PRESENTED 


The fotm in which Mr. Taylor presented his fig- 
ures as well as the accuracy of certain statistics 
contained in the report were attacked immediately 
following their publication by Francis P. Garvan, 
president of the Chemical Foundation, Inc. 

Once again, then, the argument over methods of 
promoting foreign trade greets publication of a De< 
partment of Commerce report. Two approaches to 
the problem have consistently been at odds since 
the Administration began its reciprocal trade 
agreement program. 

The Administration follows one approach, advo- 
cated by Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, which 
seeks to broaden our foreign markets by using the 
agreements to effect a gradual but general lower- 
ing of tariffs against imports. 

Another approach, advocated by Mr. Garvan and 
George N. Peek, former foreign trade adviser to 
President Roosevelt, would try to expand foreign 
trade by bargaining with individual nations for ad- 
vantages and by employing tariffs and control over 
exchange as weapons to force concessions from 
other nations. 

In his lengthy analysis of the international bal- 
ance of payments Mr. Garvan claimed that total 
exports for the first half year period, including sil- 
ver and adjustments of manipulation of exchange 
and loss on bad debts, were $1,182,707,000, as com- 
pared with Mr. Taylor’s figure of $1,154,000,000. 

Then, he states the total of imports, also in- 
cluding silver, as well as the items included by Mr. 
Taylor, should be set at $1,411,746,000. On this 
basis the United States would have an unfavorable 
balance of payments of $284,269,000 instead of the 
favorable balance of eight million dollars reported 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department of Commerce’s report réveals 
that this country received net payments of $496,- 
000,000 in capital items, including long-term secur- 
ity transactions, and flow of short-term funds. At 
the same time it was paying out a net amount of 
$589,000,000 on gold and silver transactions. 

All items considered, therefore, other nations re- 
ceived $85,000,000 more from this country during 
the period than they sent here. This difference in 
payments theoretically gives them an opportunity 
to repay Uncle Sam, the world’s largest creditor. 





New Security Issues 


‘THE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 

GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala., 
$7,000,000 of first (closed) mortgage sinking fund 4'2 
per cent bonds, due Oct. 15, 1961, and 98,569 shares of 
no par value common stock. A portion of the pro- 
ceeds will be used for additions and improvements or 
to provide additional working capital. Names of the 
underwriters will be furnished by later amendments. 

DISTILLERS CORPORATION-SEAGRAMS LTD., Mon- 
treal, Canada, 150,000 shares of $100 par value (U. S. 
currency) cumulative preferred stock, 5 per cent series, 
with common stock purchase warrants attached, and 
150,000 shares of no par value common stock to be 
reserved for exercise of the warrants. The names of 
the underwriters will be disclosed in additional amend- 
ments. 

CENTRAL HUDSON GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORA- 
TION, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 70,300 shares of $100 par 
value 4%2 per cent cumulative preferred stock. The 
company contemplates an offering to holders of the 
outstanding 6 per cent preferred stock to exchange 
such stock for the new preferred on a share-for-share 
basis. Stockholders who agree to the exchange will 
also receive $2.50 per share for each share exchanged. 
Underwriters of the issue will be announced later. 
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READJUSTING WORLD CURRENCIES: AMERICA AND THE MONEY CRISIS 


QFFICIAL action by foreign 
countries has followed the 
tri-partite currency agreement 
rapidly in the past two weeks. 
While each nation is eager to 
take part in the international 
effort to stabilize currencies, 
all are at the same time hedg- 
ing in case a “money war” 
breaks out. 
In the view of Federal officials, 
Washington has become the cur- 


rency center of the world. Three 
departments are carefully watching 





How the Nations Have Revised Their Monetary 


the results of the france devaluation 
and the currency agreement. 

A “round-up” of the developments 
throughout the world since Septem- 
ber 25, when the currency agree- 
ment was announced, follows, de- 
rived partly from official reports to 
government agencies: ' 

FRANCE.—Parliament has 





fixed 





the gold weight of the franc between 
43 and 49 milligrams, which accom- 
plishes a devaluation of the unit by 
about 30 per cent. There has been 
established a stabilization fund of 
about 10 billion francs, similar in 
purpose to the British and United 
States funds—that is, to iron out 


| fluctuations in currency exchanges. 
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Bank Premises . 


Other Assets . 
Total 


and Bills. . . 


Reserves for: 


Capital 

Surplus .. 

Undivided Profits . 
Total . 








Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances 


Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio . . . 


The National City Bank of New York 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1936 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 
Gold Bullion Held Abroad or in Transit 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 
State and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities. . . . . 

Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


Items in Transit with Branches. . 


LIABILITIES 


$50,074,492.89 
9,232,735.56 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 


$77,500,000.00 
42,500,000.00 
11,991 ,339.92 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of September 25, 1936. 


United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at $113,987,182.79 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


+ + $1,705,290,380.61 
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$ 425,618,074.07 
39,279,499.94 
564,098,858.58 
111,456,907.04 
109,923,948.03 
548,225,998.43 
20,784,372.23 
3,600,000.00 
8,000,000.00 
53,241,946.95 
2,318,786.14 
4,398,043.48 


» $1,890,946,434.89 


40,841,757.33 


3,893,262.79 
7,379,694.24 
1,550,000.00 


131,991 339.92 


$1,890,946,434.89 
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COULD YOU GO WITHOUT LUNCHEON FOR 2 WEEKS 


In Order To Buy Shoes For Junior? 


An unexpected demand for money—cash— 
what would you do? Well, given time it could 
sell this, borrow on that, an- 


be arranged... 


ticipate certain collections. Just a matter of 


bookkeeping, really. 


But what would Joe Keynolds do—he is, let 
us say, your assistant shipping clerk. Junior 
needs shoes!—a situation that had been over- 
looked in planning the monthly budget. Every 
dolJar stretched to the limit... lunch money, 
that’s the only spot. Twenty cents a day, 12 
working days—that will do it—and Joe does it! 

What happens in the family, 
aster descends—death, birth, accident, loss? 
No bankable security, no credit—yet the fam- 
ily must have cash. Just ove thing to hypothe- 
cate—probable future earning capacity. House- 
hold Finance advances cash on shat probability 
—made half a million such loans in 1935. One | 
wonders what would have happened if this 
many small-salaried families had not had a 


that our social purpose is broader than that— 
it aims at complete reconstruction of family 
finances. To this end our “‘Doctor of Family 
Finances” supplies scientific but practical in- 


formation, to all who care to use it, on budget- 


when real dis- 


place like Household Finance to come to. 


public acceptance and favor simply because it 


But Household Finance does not grow in | 
is a money lending company. | 


Address... 


People know City 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Room 3053-U 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

| Please mail me free of any charge or obligation, sample copies of the 
Home Money Management booklets that you distribute to families 
to help them get a fresh start financially. 


ing, better buying, better management. Sav- 
ings thus effected on monthly purchasing run 
as much as 20%. Stopping money leaks accounts 
for further savings. Many families thus get 
out of the financial rut permanently. 

Every executive who is interested in the wel- 
fare of his employes will find sample copies of 
our pamphlets to be lively, entertaining, in- 
structive. This convenient coupon, pinned to 
your letterhead, will bring you sample copies 
free. No obligation of any kind involved. 
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Systems Since Devaluation of the Franc 


Since the devaluation was estab- | 


lished, dollar-franc rates have been 


hovering near the middle of the | 


range set by parliament. On Sep- 
tember 25 the franc was quoted at 


6% cents and on October 7 at 4.67 | 


cents. 

All French individuals and corpo- 
rations must disclose to the govern- 
ment the amount of their gold hold- 
both domestic and foreign, 
and then must pay a sum equal to 
the increase of value in the quanti- 
ties of fine gold reported. Also, in 
order to prevent a rise in the cost of 
living because of the devaluation, 
France suspended a number of im- 
port quotas, altered others, and 
lowered duties on certain raw ma- 
terials. 

SWITZERLAND.—A_ devaluation 
of about 30 per cent has been effect- 
ed in the Swiss franc by a cut in its 
gold content. The content will now 
be maintained between 190 and 215 
milligrams of fine gold and it has 
been tentatively set at 203 milli- 
grams. A stabilization fund will 
be set up and the National Bank has 
been relieved of the obligation to re- 
deem paper currency in gold. On 
September 25 the franc was worth 
3244 cents, and on October 7 it was 
quoted at 23.0132 cents. 

NETHERLANDS.—A gold embargo 
has been established in Holland, 
which Washington considers as 
practically a certain indication that 
the florin will be realigned with 
other currencies. There has been no 
official announcement on the matter 
of devaluation, although the florin 
has dropped from 67 cents to 53 
cents in the period since September 
25. 

ITALY.—The lira has been de- 
valued by about 41 per cent, or from 
7.919 grams of fine gold per 100 lire 
to 4.677 grams. Incidentally, this 
effects the same relation to the dol- 
lar and pound sterling as existed be- 
fore those two units were revalued— 
19 lire to the dollar and 92.46 lire to 
the pound sterling. 

As is the case in the United States, 
France and Switzerland, the Italian 
Council of Ministers has reserved 
the power to cut the value of the 
lira by another .10 per cent. 

Straight devaluation ordinarily 
causes a rise in the cost of living, 
especially for a country in Italy’s 
position where considerable import- 
ing is necessary. To forestall such 
an event, Italy has provided for the 
reduction of certain import duties, 
for the maintenance of current price 
levels and for the elimination of all 
private barter deals. For two years 
there are to be no upward revisions 
in the cost of gasoline, electric cur- 
rent, public transport rates and 
rents. 

BELGIUM.—This country has offi- 
cially notified the three parties to 
the “gentlemen’s agreeemnt” that it 
would cooperate with them. No fur- 
ther devaluation of the Belgian 
franc is looked for by United States 
Government observers. Belgium does 
does not have a Stabilization fund, 
although when Belgium went off the 
the gold standard in March, 1935, 
such a fund was established, but has 
since been liquidated. 

GREAT BRITAIN—Although 
playing a major part in the efforts 
now being made to achieve cur- 
rency stabilization, England is still 
in the same position she occupied 
before September 25. There is no 
specific devaluation of the pound 
sterling, and the nation is on a man- 
aged currency basis, with the Bank 
of England relieved of the obliga- 
tion to convert bank notes into gold. 

Some of the countries in the im- 
portant sterling block have estab- 
lished embargoes, so that no gold is 
permitted to leave their shores, but 
England has never decreed such a 
It has the world’s largest 
gold market in London, from which 
a substantial profit is made. 

The currency agreement does not 
entail the creation of a fixed ratio 
between the pound and the dollar. 
Banking circles in this country feel 
that a ratio should be set at about 
$4.87 to the pound, while bankers 
and economists in England con- 
sider, it is said, that the ratio should 
be lower—somewhere between $4.40 
and $4.60. It is hovering at the pres- 
ent time around $4.89. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—After an- 
nouncing that it would not revalue 
the crown a second time, Czechoslo- 
vakia decreed a reduction in the gold 
content ranging between 10.6 per 
cent and 15.98 per cent. Several 
years ago it was devalued by one- 
sixth. 

TURKEY.—An official announce- 
ment was made that the Turkish 
pound would not be revalued. 

POLAND.—Although the govern- 
ment has declared that the present 
parity of the zloty will be main- 
tained, Washington officials are ex- 
pecting a move at any time in the 
direction of realignment Last 
Spring Poland instituted a rigid ex- 
change control. 

GERMANY.—No action has been 








taken in regard to the German cur- 
rency since the French devaluation 
and the official rate of the Reichs- 
mark stands at about 40 cents. 
There exist, however, various other 
types of marks which are available 
to merchants at a discount, so that 
as far as trade is concerned Ger- 
many has had devaluation. 


Heavy pressure is being put on 


the government to do something, | 


now that France has acted, since 
Germany’s advantage in export 
markets was lessened considerably 
by the French action. 

RUSSIA: By law the ruble is 
equal to three French francs so that 
it will have to be revalued down- 


ward. However, no word has been 
received by our Government’s agen- 
The use of the ruble is very 
far as trade is con- 


cles. 
restricted as 
cerned. 

SPAIN.—As far as currency align- 
ment is concerned, Spain is pretty 
nearly out of the picture, pending 
the outcome of the civil war 


SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES. | 
follow 

the course of the dollar, and have | 
de- | 


—These nations generally 


been little affected by current 
velopments. 
JAPAN.—According 
reaching Federal fin 
ties, Japanese ba 
confident that there 


1 authori- 
ng circles are 


advices 


will be no 


change in the gold content of the 
yen, since it is pegged to the pound 
Sterling 

CHINA.—No official action has 
been taken, since the yen is stabil- 
ized in terms of sterling and the 
dollar. 

Among countries which have taken 
no action, but which are awaiting 
further shifting of currency values 
by leading world powers, are Por- 
tugal, Austria, Hungary, and Rou- 
mania. Very rigid exchange con- 
trols are the rule in these countries. 
Some also have clearing agreements 
and barter transaction pacts with 
other nations so that currency exe 
change is eliminated. 
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Complete Banking Service 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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and as much as 
10% loss in 


POWER! 


Hard carbon causes knocking and lost 

power! And many oils, regardless of 

price, couse hard carbon. No oil can 

REMOVE carbon, but the exclusive use 

of Sunoco PREVENTS its formation. 

Keep your motor clean ond powerful 
with Sunoco Oil. 


prevent knocks; preserve power 
by keeping out hard carbon 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


We Wetiad Stas Mews 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Deal—the good and the bad. 
Credit should be given where credit is due. Blame 
for sins of omission or commission should be placed 
where it belongs. 

Candor and fairness are essential to any recital of 
the reasons why a President of the United States should 
be retained in office or defeated at the polls. 

All things being equal, I have always preferred to 
give a man who has performed the duties of his post in 
worthy manner the benefit of the doubt. I believe much 
is to be said, for instance, in favor of the experience of the 
man in office and against the very fact of change itself 
with all its opportunities for unsettlement of confidence. 

I approach, therefore, the review of Mr. Roosevelt’s ac- 
complishments in the spirit of one who would prefer to 
find that they outweigh the criticisms that have been lev- 
elled against him. For as an individual I have always had 
a liking for Mr. Roosevelt. His personal charm is delight- 


ful, his geniality is superb. 
But government is an imper- 


NON-PARTISAN , 
sonal business. Personal likes or 
STANDARDS TO. dislikes have never influenced my 

ING appraisal of the acts of men in 
JUDGE ISSUES public life. Whatever conscious 
bias I may have is on the side of sound economics. I 
have never affiliated with any political party or organiza- 
tion and do not consider myself a Republican or a Demo- 
crat for the simple reason that, having lived in the 
District of Columbia since I was of voting age and having 
been deprived, therefore, of a vote, I do not feel myself a 
part of the political party system of the United States. 

The progressive philosophy of government, however, 
both national and international, which I approve is that of 
Woodrow Wilson. If that permits me to be known as a 
Wilsonian Democrat I am proud to avow that classifica- 
tion. 

Were Woodrow Wilson alive today, I am sure he would 
approve of many of the things which have been done by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt but there are many other things 
he would never countenance. 

Men like Senator Carter Glass who were champions of 
the Woodrow Wilson creed are today unhappy in a party 
sense. Men who call themselves Jeffersonian Democrats 
are likewise unhappy over the New Deal. 

For my own part, I believe that Mr. Roosevelt displayed 
magnificent leadership by his radio addresses and forceful 
action during the bank holiday. I shall always believe, 
on the other hand, that the bank holiday itself could have 
been avoided had Mr. Roosevelt as president-elect coop- 
erated with his predecessor in the critical months between 
November, 1932, and March, 1933. 

But when the crisis came Mr. 


MISTAKES IN 
Roosevelt was equal to it. What 


NRA, AAA, AND he did then in establishing na- 
RELIEF SET-UP tional unity and in preserving 
the poise of the American people 
will not soon be forgotten. 

In the wake of that emergency unfortunately came the 
mistakes. Devaluation of the dollar was fundamentally 
wrong. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act was not only 
poorly written but even more poorly administered. Small 
wonder the nine justices of the Supreme Court, liberal and 
conservative, held it to be unconstitutional. 

Coincidentally the steps taken to reorganize our bank- 
ing system and to establish a limited insurance of bank 
deposits were wise and statesmanlike. 

The objectives of the AAA, namely, to subsidize the 
farmer for the emergency period just as the city worker 
was given direct relief, were proper as an emergency pol- 
icy. Production control on the farm and crop destruction 
were blunders but in themselves are not sufficient grounds 
for defeating the President. The Des Moines speech of 
Governor Landon looks to an equally cumbersome and 
faulty policy for agriculture. 

Social security legislation represents an excellent ob- 
jective but a defective plan and one that needs serious re- 
vision to make it workable. 

Direct relief should have been handled not by such ex- 
travagances as the WPA but through loans to States and 
cities to be administered by non-partisan boards. 

The federal agencies set up to refinance home and farm 
mortgages constituted a necessary and essential emer- 
gency action. 

Likewise the insurance by the Federal Government of 


T HE TIME has come to make an appraisal of the New 


Subscription Rates 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


loans for housing was a constructive measure and one 
that can well be continued until private credit instrumen- 
talities of a similarly effective nature can be set up on a 
sound basis. 

The laws to regulate security trading and security issu- 
ance have excellent purposes but are very badly drawn 
and have been a hindrance to capital recovery and the 
flotation of long term loans for industrial purposes. 
HULL POLICIES The reciprocity treaties nego- 

tiated by Secretary Hull have 
OF RECIPROCITY been a fine achievement in start- 
PRAISE WORTHY ing the world toward a reduction 

of tariff barriers and are to be 
commended as perhaps the greatest single move toward 
permanent recovery made by the Administration. 

Efforts to improve collective bargaining methods are a 
step in the right direction. The process would have been 
farther advanced and labor would by this time have 
reaped much more benefit had the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion chosen absolutely impartial administrators instead of 
class partisans in key positions. 

As a consequence of this mistake we shall face serious 
industrial warfare in America in the next twelve months, 
especially if Mr. Roosevelt is reelected. He has allowed 
labor agitators to use the Wagner law to create the im- 
pression that they have the force of the Federal Govern- 
ment behind almost anything they may choose to do. 

The President’s request of a $4,800,000,000 fund for ex- 
ecutive disbursement and the subsequent approval thereof 
by Congress would not in themselves have been so much 
subject to criticism had the fund been administered with 
due regard to the national economy. 

Valuable time has been lost in failing to classify the un- 
employed and in refusing to permit private industry to 
function so it could have by this’ year absorbed more of 
the unemployed. By refusal I mean the government’s 
constant intervention through legislation and misuse of 
executive power in problems that were fundamentally un- 
related to the emergency. 

Experimentalism for social reform purposes was on the 
whole a tragic abuse of power and has delayed recovery. 

But not all of the experiments were unwise. Thus the 
organization of industry into codes was the beginning of a 
new era in the democratic process of self-government in 
business. It would have resulted in greater and greater 
social responsibility on the part of business men had it 
been carried out with a constitutional law and a much 
slower-paced program and without’ attempts to confuse 
labor controversies with vital questions of fair competi- 


tion and marketing. 
The President, however, had 


CRISIS POWERS 

not been in office a year when he 
WERE MEANT TO tola Congress in January, 1934, 
BE TEMPORARY * that he wanted to make his re- 

forms “permanent”. He failed to 
appreciate that the vast powers granted him were for 
emergency purposes only and that the American people 
did not have time in nine months to determine by trial and 
error which experiments were worth making permanent 
and which ones should be discarded. 

On February 5, 1934, I wrote on this page that I would 
pledge myself to support President Roosevelt for reelec- 
tion if by 1936 he had fulfilled three major objectives. 

The first called for an aggressive program of interna- 
tional cooperation to prevent war. 

The second called for gradual retirement of the gov- 
ernment from business ventures of its own so that private 
initiative would not be impaired or constitutional rights 
disregarded. 

The third called for a balanced budgetary program. 

I believe the Hull treaties constitute an approach to 
what must become a greater effort for international peace 
if we are to save ourselves from a horrible world war in 
the next few years. 

But while the Roosevelt Administration has not gone 
as far internationally as I would have liked, I cannot bring 
myself to accept the Republican platform on this subject 
or Governor Landon’s speech at Minneapolis in which he 
condemned the existing reciprocity treaties. 

On this issue—were it separated from all the others and 
were there no other issues involved—I would earnestly 
support Mr. Roosevelt for reelection. 

But on the other two issues what do we find? The gov- 
ernment is getting deeper and deeper into business and is 
reaching a hand into the business affairs of the citizen in 
a manner meriting the most severe condemnation. 
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And what of the budget? It has been unbalanced 
now every year with deficits running into the billions. 
Mr. Roosevelt told Congress that “for three long years” 
Mr. Hoover’s Administration was putting the country “on 
the road toward bankruptcy” because of a deficit of about 
five billion dollars. We must assume that the Roosevelt 
record of sixteen billions of deficit is three times as bad 
and an even greater peril to the solvency of the nation’s 
treasury. Unless stopped it means a dangerous inflation 
with hardships for the common people. 

Of what use are the reforms or the splendid achieve- 
ments in meeting a bank holiday crisis in March, 1933, if 
we are to have a worse panic because of imprudent han- 
dling of federal funds? 

And if recovery is here, as the New Deal proudly claims 
today, why is it necessary for the federal government to 
spend more money in the fiscal year 1937 than in 1936? 

I do not look to Mr. Roosevelt to effect the necessary 
economies for I fear it is not in his make-up to cut ex- 
penses to the bone. His aspirations are entirely on the 
spending side—they have contributed na little to his popu- 


larity. 
I acquit the President of hav- 


POLITICAL AIM ing intentionally acquired the bi 
ing intentionally acquired the bi 

IN JUGGLING OF ri from ose just to be 

THE FIGURES an election. .I do say, however, 


that the existence of the fund 
has helped his henchmen get votes for him—votes that 
will swing the electoral ballot of many states this Novem- 
ber for Mr. Roosevelt. 

But I would be prepared to forgive even the large ac- 
cumulation of debt to date if I thought the spending 
would really stop and the budget would really be bal- 
anced and debt retirement begun. I have carefully an- 
alyzed the budget statements for four years and have 
come to the conclusion that, whether intentionally or not, 
most of them have been misleading. They have sought to 
give impressions not justified by the facts or figures. 

The Constitution of the United States stipulates an ac- 
counting of public funds. I do not charge that there has 
been any fraud. But I do charge there has been misstate- 
ment and deceptive juggling of the figures to create a 
politically favorable impression. I cannot accept such a 
fortuitous conception of the necessities of party politics. 

Nor can I regard the attitude which Mr. Roosevelt has 
assumed toward the Supreme Court of the United States 
as an augury of his expressed desire to adhere to the spirit 
of the Constitution. He may justify it to himself on a 
Jacksonian precedent, but I regard it as dangerous op- 
portunism. 


For the foregoing reasons I believe that the best inter- 


ests of the American people will be served by repudiating 
the present Administration at the polls. 
Even if I were convinced be- 


THE FIGHT FOR d doubt at this date that M 
on u is da at Mr. 

SOUND FINANCE sche were going . win the 

MUST CONTINUE election, I would still feel it my 


duty to make these convictions a 
matter of record here in advance of election day. .It is 
much more important to be right in the long run than to 
follow, as do the politicians, the bandwagons of ephemeral 
applause. 

Obviously Governor Landon may or may not be an im- 
provement. But his record in Kansas indicates he has a 
sound respect for the value of a dollar and that he will be 
forthright in his statements on the budgetary position of 
the government, that he will not favor government com- 
petition with business through socialism or government 
intervention in the economic life of the country through 
regulatory processes of fascism. 

If Governor Landon is elected, I shall criticise his policies 
with the same sense of responsibility to the public interest 
that has prompted my criticism of the policies of Mr. 
Roosevelt. There are several provisions of the Republican 
Platform, which I have already characterized as unwork- 
able and inept and which I shall oppose should attempts 
be made to translate them into legislation. 

If President Roosevelt is reelected, I shall continue to 
battle for sound economics, for a government based not on 
party whim or expediency but on constitutional principle. 
I shall urge again the adoption of practical policies to be 
administered in that all-important spirit of adjustment be- 
tween majority and minority groups which is the secret 
of successful government in a democracy and which alone 
can save America from the ravages of social disturbance. 
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